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Editorial Comment 


For three days towards the end of April, the Sub-Committee on 
Translations of the United Bible Societies met in consultation at Haywards 
Heath in Sussex. During that period the whole field of Bible translation 
work throughout the world in all its manifold aspects was covered, and, 
perhaps as never before in Bible Society circles, the challenge of the 
contemporary situation was brought home to us. Several things have 
emerged. First, the imperative urgency of the task in which translators 
and revisers are engaged. Of all people in the service of the church, 
I suppose the translator and the reviser is the last one to be hustled. 
There is no suggestion that that should be done, but the evidence brought 
before us made it clear that translators and revisers themselves are today, 

ver before, working under a deep sense of constraint and urgency. 
main purpose of our policy-making and suggestions was directed 

a reassurance of all those who belong to the company of translators 
that the Translations Departments of the major societies stand solidly 
with them and are eager to do all in their power to support them in 
their task. This is not the time or place to give a full account of the 
conclusions reached at these meetings, but the October number will 
present such a treatment, together with the resolutions of the United 
Bible Societies Council on all matters affecting translation. 

At this point, I wish merely to draw attention to the findings of the 
Editorial Committee of The Bible Translator which present some 
interesting features. To secure the maximum effectiveness of this journal, 
many considerations have to be kept in view. First, there is the inter- 
national aspect. This journal seeks to serve all translators in all fields. 
The degree of our success to date is reflected in some measure in the 
list of nationalities of contributors. This shows that in the course of 
our brief four years of history there have been contributions from Ameri- 
can, British, Dutch, French, German, Korean, Congolese, Hungarian, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, Vietnamese and Indian nationals. Lest there be any 
false impression, however, it must be immediately stated that by far 
the greater number of contributions have come from America, Britain 
and Holland. Perhaps this is natural in so far as these are the only 
three societies which have really close contact with translators in their 
various fields. As to subject matter, it is not very easy to give an 
adequate analysis of the contributions submitted. Nevertheless, it is fairly 
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clear that we have not yet done justice to the work of those who are 
engaged on Old Testament translation and revision. It is apparent that 
by far the greater number of translators and revisers are working on 
the New Testament. When it is realised that in connection with the 
B.F.B.S. alone, translators and revisers are working on sixty-three whole 
Bibles in different languages, it would seem that a whole range of 
problems, particularly in the field of Old Testament, are as yet not 
represented in these pages. Here is something to be remedied and the 
remedy is to a large extent in the hands of the reader and reviser who 
might well become a contributor and by so doing shed light on the 
problems of others. 

Since 1952, the Editorial Board has been keeping a watchful eye on 
the various learned journals that have come its way in the belief that 
from time to time these contain valuable material which should find its 
way into the hands of our constituency. In 1952 there were no fewer 
than six reprints from such journals and last year there were nine. This 
is a policy which, by the permission and goodwill of friends and colleagues 
on other journals, we hope to develop. In particular, we wish to find out 
what is being said and thought and written about translational problems 
on the Continent and hope to pass on more information of this kind 
in forthcoming numbers. In the iast resort, however, the greatest service 
which The Bible Translator can render is to provide a clearing house 
for ideas and this means that translators and revisers of every kind, 
whether engaged in pioneer work in Africa or on some profound scholarly 
revision in one of the major languages should seek contact with the 
scholarly expert to whom we look so much for answers through the pages 
of this journal. In this way, what has been directed to a particular 
situation has proved over and over again to have in it an element of 
almost universal application, and that, more than anything else, makes 
for the life, vitality and usefulness of this journal. 





New Testament Participles 
]. Harold Greenlee. 


The last previous article in this series (The Bible Translator, Vol. 3, 
No. 2, April 1952) dealt with the tenses of verbs—tenses of the indicative 
mood and tenses of the subordinate moods. It was pointed out that while 
the participle is classed with the subordinate moods in respect to uses 
of tenses, the participle also stands alone in some further tense-aspects. 
We must now refer to these tense-aspects of the participle, and then 
to the functions of the participle (or uses of the participial mood, if we 
may so term it). 


I. Tenses of the Participle 
A. Present 


In common with the other subordinate moods, the present tense of 
the participle normally designates continuing action, or repeated action. 
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John 3 : 20, therefore, refers to “everyone who makes a practice of doing 
evil things”. 

The present participle usually also designates action which is 
simultaneous with the action of the leading verb of the clause, as in 
John 1 : 32, “I beheld the Spirit descending”. 

On the other hand, the present participle may refer to the same 
action as the leading verb, as in John 1:32, “John testified, saying”. 
In this latter use the participle and the leading verb both describe the 
same action, while in instances like the previous example (‘descending’), 
the participle and the leading verb refer to different actions which occur 
simultaneously. 

Finally, present attributive participles without a noun are some- 
times used almost with the force of a noun of agency, particularly in 
instances when a person is intended to be characterized by the action 
which he is doing. The difference between this use and the present 
participle used to denote mere continued action is suggested by the 
difference in English between ‘the person who is typing’ and ‘the 
typist’. In Mark 4:3 (and parallels), for example, 6 onecigwy is not 
merely ‘the man who was sowing’; he is ‘the sower’. 

The tense-aspects of the participle are not mutually exclusive. Most 
present participles describe both continuing action and one of the other 
tense-aspects at the same time. The context must determine which aspect, 
if any, is dominant. 


B. Aorist 


In common with the other subordinate moods, the aorist participle 
designates an event considered as a whole, either as punctiliar or as 
undefined in extent. In other words, it is ‘non-continuing’ in emphasis, 
in contrast with the present participle. In John 1 : 33, the aorist participle 
6 aéuwas may be translated “he who sent”, conceived as a single action 
of sending. However, the aorist participle may be used of an action 
which continues, provided the action is being considered as a whole or 
if the emphasis is upon the beginning of the action or state; as ‘looking 
attentively" (drevioas) in Acts 23:1. 

The aorist participle also usually designates action which occurs prior 
to the leading verb (in contrast to the simultaneous action expressed by 
the present participle), as in John 5:11, “He who (previously) made 
me well said..." On the other hand, the ‘non-continuous’ function of the 
aorist tense sometimes requires the aorist participle to be used where 
the action is not antecedent to the leading verb. In Galatians 4:4, for 
instance, the two occurrences of yevéuevoy must be at least simultaneous 
to the verb ééanéoteidev, while in Acts 25:13 the aorist participle 
doxacduevot, which is doubtless the correct reading, is probably sub- 
sequent to the leading verb. 

Like the present participle, the aorist participle may express the 
same action as the leading verb. The most common example of this 
use is the frequent idiom daoxouieic eizev, “he answered and said”; but 
it is also found used in other ways, such as in Matthew 27:4, “I have 
sinned by betraying (zagadovs) innocent blood”. 
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C. Future 


The future tense of the participle, as of the other subordinate 
moods, is rare in the New Testament. When used, it expresses action 
future to the leading verb, as in Acts 8:27, “who had come to worship 
(xo00xvvijowy)”’. 


D. Perfect 


Also in common with the other subordinate moods, the perfect tense 
of the participle expresses completed action with a resulting state. In 
1 John 3:9, the person for whom it is impossible to persist in sinning is 
6 yeyeryvnuévos éx tod Beod; i.e. the person who has been born from God 
and is still in that relationship. 


II. Functions of the Participle 


Having discussed the uses of the tenses of the participle, we now 
turn to the functions of the participle—that is, the uses of the participle 
itself. 

Grammatically, all participles are adjectival; that is, they agree with 
some noun or other substantive in gender, number and case. But in 
function—that is, in respect to the kind of questions which their use 
answers—participles may be either adjectival or adverbial. A participle 
which is adjectival in function answers such questions as ‘Which one?’ 
which an adjective may answer. An adverbial participle, even though 
it modifies a noun, answers a question which an adverb may answer, 


such as ‘When?’, “‘Why?’, ‘How?’, etc. 


A. Adjectival 


All attributive participles are adjectival. This group includes all 
participles with an article. They modify either an expressed noun, as 
John 4:11, 1 idwo tO Car, “the living water’, or an unexpressed 
noun, as John 3:18, 6 motetwy, “the one believing’ (or “he who 
believes”). A participle without an article may also be attributive if 
the noun it modifies does not have an article; e.g., John 4:10, ddwe Car, 
“living water’. Attributive participles may commonly be translated by 
English relative clauses introduced by ‘who’ or ‘which’. 

Some predicate participles are adjectival. A predicate participle does 
not have an article, even if the noun it modifies has an article. These 
adjectival predicate participles are used in the predicate of verbs as 
adjectives are used: subject complement, as John 1:31, jAdov éya... 
Banritwr, “I came... baptizing”; object complement, as John 1 : 32, 
teDéauar td avedua xatapaivoy, “I beheld the Spirit descending’; or in 
the periphrastic 1 formation of tenses, as fr fantitwy in John 3: 23, 
translated as an imperfect indicative, ‘John was baptizing”. 


1 Periphrastic forms of Greek tenses are analogous to the formation of progressive forms 
of English tenses, using a participle after the proper form of the verb ‘to be’. Periphrastic 
forms of the present, imperfect, and future tenses use the present participle with the 
present, imperfect, and future tenses respectively of eiui; the perfect, pluperfect, and 
future perfect use the perfect participle with the present, imperfect, and future of efpl. 
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B. Adverbial 


Most predicate participles, however, are adverbial in function. They 
are capable of expressing, in general, the ideas which English adverbial 
clauses and phrases express. They may with few exceptions be translated 
by English participles, but their full meaning may usually be made more 
clear if they are translated by English clauses. The various types, with 
examples, follow: 

1. Time. John 4:54, 243d, “having come” or “after he had 
come” (aorist); John 6 : 59, diddoxwy, “while he was teaching” (present). 

2. Condition. Galatians 6:9, ui éxdvduevor, “if we do not faint’. 

3. Concession. John 9:25, rupidc dy, “although | was blind”. 

4. Cause. John 11:51, doyeoeic dy,“ because he was high-priest’’. 

5. Purpose. 2 Corinthians 1:23, meddéuevos budy, “in order to 
spare you’. 

6. Result (distinguished from purpose). Mark 7 : 13, dxvgotvres rév 
Iédyov tod} Beod, “resulting in nullifying the word of God” (or “thereby 
nullifying ...”’). 

7. Means. Matthew 6:27, ueomuradyr, ‘by being anxious”. 

8. Manner. Acts 2:13, dtazhevdtortes, “in a mocking manner”. 

9. Accompanying circumstance. John 19:17, faordlwy éavi@ tov 
oravooy één Ader, “carrying the cross for himself he went out’. (Describes 
a circumstance subsidiary to the leading verb. Usually present tense of 
the participle, usually follows the leading verb in word order). 

10. Co-ordinate circumstance. John 12:36, daedddyv éxovfn, “he 
departed and hid himself"; Mark 6 : 37, daedddvtes ayoodowper, “Should 
we go and buy”. (Describes an action prior to, co-ordinate with, and 
of the same mood as the leading verb. Normally an aorist participle, 
normally precedes the leading verb in word order. May be translated 
by the same mood as the leading verb, joined with the leading verb 
by ‘and’). 

11. Apposition. John 1:32, Zuaptionser °Iwdrvvns déyewr, “John testified 
saying’. (The participle describes the same action as the leading verb). 

Like the uses of the tenses, the several adverbial functions of the 
participle are not mutually exclusive. For example, the temporal function 
will generally be present even when another function is predominant. 


The Old-Latin Version 


A. W. Adams 


The study of the ancient versions of the Bible is of interest and value 
for a number of reasons, and is by no means confined to Biblical inter- 
pretation in its narrowest sense. Thus to the Church historian, for 
example, the versions can tell a good deal about the spread of Christianity, 
and by comparing and associating them with the parent texts from which 
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they were made, it is possible to indicate the headquarters and direction 
of missionary activity. Again, since every translation is in some degree 
a commentary, its renderings and also its additions and omissions can 
tell us something about the doctrinal, liturgical or disciplinary interests 
of those who used it. I shall, however, say nothing more about these 
matters, but will try and show how the Old-Latin stands in relation to 
the text of the Greek Bible, and, in a tentative and general way, the 
evaluations which may be placed on Old-Latin readings when they are 
found in an apparatus criticus. 

The importance of a version will depend, amongst other things, on 
its antiquity and its literal fidelity to the original. But before discussing 
these points there is one other which, because it applies to all versions, 
should be mentioned first. A translation preserves in its own way 
—'congeals’ so to speak—the text from which it was made at the time 
when it was made. And although the version will now be subject to all 
the accidents of transmission in its own independent life like any other 
text, including its parent, it will be affected in detail in a different 
way—e.g. its scribal errors will be such as are natural to Latin if it is 
a latin text, which are different from those natural to Greek. Thus a 
version may preserve, in a somewhat distorted form, no doubt, a stage 
in the transmission of the original text which antedates all surviving MSS. 

In this respect the Old-Latin is especially important. Cyprian (+ 258) 
quotes from almost every book of the Bible, but the New Testament 
at least was already extant in Latin before 200 A.D. Since our oldest 
Greek uncials date from the end of the 4th century the Latin Bible 
represents a form of the Greek text 150-200 years older than our oldest 
complete MSS. With regard to the New Testament, this is in principle 
a straightforward relationship. But in the case of the Old Testament 
the situation is rather more complicated and is worth setting out in some 
detail. 

Our oldest Hebrew MSS. date only from the 10th century A.D. and 
represent a revision of the Hebrew text carried through under rabbinical 
direction in the 2nd century. The Septuagint, the Greek version of the 
Old Testament, began to be made as far back as the 3rd century B.C. 
and was completed by the Ist century A.D., thus antedating the revised 
Hebrew text of the rabbis. By the middle of the 3rd century, however, 
the differences between the current Hebrew and later Greek versions 
on the one hand and the Septuagint on the other emboldened Origen, 
the greatest Christian Scholar of the day, to carry out a drastic revision 
of the latter. In principle, this method was quite scientific: he placed 
the Hebrew, other Greek versions based on it, and the Septuagint, in 
parallel columns (six in all—hence the name Hexapla) for comparison. 
But he assumed the purity of the revised Hebrew text of the rabbis 
and its versions, and forced the Septuagint to conform to it. Minor 
differences of order and rendering were simply ‘ironed out’. Passages 
standing in the (revised) Hebrew but not in the Septuagint were added 
from the other Greek versions and marked with an asterisk, and on the 
other hand passages standing in the Septuagint but not in the Hebrew 
were indicated as being omitted with an obelus. It is this revised 
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(Hexaplaric) text of the Septuagint, copied separately with or (more 
often) without Origen’s critical sign, that has affected the whole sub- 
sequent history of the Greek Old Testament and the versions (all except 
the latin) which were made from it. 

The importance of the Old Latin for the textual study of the Old 
Testament is, in the light of this, very great indeed, because by a side- 
ways approach, a sort of double-flanking movement, it enables us to get 
behind two early revisions which have considerably affected the text 
both Hebrew and Greek. The Old-Latin represents the pre-Hexaplaric 
text of Septuagint which in turn rests on the Hebrew prior to its 
revision by Jewish scholars in the 2nd century A.D., and may therefore 
sometimes be a direct witness to the original Hebrew. For there is always 
a possibility that the Greek authorities, which rest on a fairly narrow 
textual basis, may here and there all have gone wrong and ‘conspired 
in error’, and the Old-Latin alone preserves the true reading. And so 
what Burkitt had to say about the ancient versions in general applies 
with even greater force: ‘““we ought not to regard them as merely 
secondary authorities to be used as supports to one side or another when 
the Greek MSS. are divided, but rather as primary authorities whose 
variants are worthy always of careful attention and sometimes of 
adoption, even when the Greek MSS. are unanimous on the other side”. 
In other words, the Old-Latin which, in the Old Testament, is merely 
the version of a version, provides an illustration of the saying that the 
longest way round is sometimes the shortest way home. 

If the impression given by the foregoing is that we have here a tool 
ready to hand and of immediate and universal application, what follows 
will dash any such easy hopes. We must console ourselves that in 
textual matters things are never so simple and straightforward as we 
should like them to be. Thus, in the first place, the Old-Latin itself 
has been so much subject to the changes and chances of transmission, of 
local adaptation, and (that bugbear of textual elucidation) sporadic 
revision from the Greek, that many authorities have rejected the view 
that we are dealing with a single version at all, and, following the lead 
of Augustine and Jerome, speak of a plurality of versions. This is not 
the place to argue the point in detail. But the fact that all our Old-Latin 
authorities from time to time agree in singular readings, sometimes in 
erroneous readings, which could not have been arrived at independently, 
suggests that for the most part we have to deal with a single version 
whose divergences, often very considerable, are best accounted for on 
the lines mentioned above. However, the possibility of more than one 
version must always be borne in mind so far as individual books are 
concerned, and this leads to a principle to which there are no exceptions: 
in all textual questions affecting the Old-Latin each book or group of 
books must be treated, and evaluated, separately; it by no means follows 
that what is true of one is true of others. The reasons for this are quite 
simple. The different books, or portions of the Bible, were not translated 
all at one time or by one person or at one place, and the textual history of 
each will accordingly be different. And what applies to books may be 
extended to individual readings: each is best treated on its merits. 
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Again, the Old-Latin material available to us varies considerably 
both in quality and bulk in different portions of the Bible. As we should 
expect, this is quantitatively more abundant in the gospels, for which 
there is relatively a fairly large MS. basis. On the other hand there is 
no Old-Latin MS. of the whole Old Testament, and, apart from the 
Psalms (again abundantly represented) the MS. evidence for many of 
the books is fragmentary. We are thus thrown back on quotation in 
the early latin fathers, who are always to be treated with respect, and 
in the case of a writer like Cyprian, who quotes copiously and accurately 
from all parts of the Bible, are first-class authorities. Even so, there are 
considerable portions of the Old Testament for which no Old-Latin 
evidence has survived. 

Even, however, when all the Old-Latin material has been collected 
and arranged, it still has to be studied and its history worked out, both 
as a text standing in its own right, and in relation to the Greek of 
which it is a version. And outside the Gospels and Acts, where the 
Old-Latin has received a good deal of attention, a great amount of work 
remains to be done. 

It may be convenient at this point to mention the editions of the 
Old-Latin where the evidence can be seen and studied in detail. (There 
are also, of course, printed editions of a number of individual Old-Latin 
MSS. and fragments, and a varied amount of selected readings is given in 
the apparatus of most modern editions of the Greek New Testament, in the 
Cambridge Septuagint, and in commentaries.) For the Old-Latin Bible 
as a whole there is as yet only the monumental edition of the Benedictine 
monk Paul Sabatier: Bibliorum Sacrorum Latinae Versiones Antiquae 
(Rheims 1743, 2 vols. folio). This is difficult of access and lacks a 
great deal of material which is now available. However, the Benedictine 
community at Beuron in Germany has undertaken the publication of 
a ‘new Sabatier’ (Vetus Latina: die Reste der Altlateinischen Bibel) of 
which the prolegomena appeared in 1949 and Genesis is in course of 
publication. This work is on an immense scale: it gives the Greek and 
Vulgate texts in addition to the Old-Latin evidence, and it is safe 
to say that it will be a very long time before it is completed, and in 
size and expense will be beyond the reach of all except large libraries. 
For the New Testament there is Adolf Jiilicher’s Jtala: das Neue 
Testament in Altlateinische Uberlieferung, which assembles the MS. 
evidence, but only Matthew and Mark have appeared (1938, 1940). 
Wordsworth and White's edition of the Vulgate New Testament 
(Novum Testamentum Latine ... secundum editionem Sancti Hieronymi, 
Oxford) of which the concluding volume (Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
Apocalypse) appears this year, includes in the apparatus a considerable 
amount of Old-Latin evidence, both MS. and patristic, from the Pauline 
epistles onwards. Mention might also be made of a projected edition 
of the Old-Latin Version of the Old Testament which is being under- 
taken by Dr. A. V. Billen, Professor H. F. D. Sparks of Oxford, and 
the present writer, under the aegis of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. This will aim at presenting all the significant Old-Latin evidence 
in as clear and concise a form as possible—i.e. a good working edition 
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which anyone dealing with the biblical text may conveniently have on 
his shelves. It is hoped that the first fascicles of this will appear within 
the course of the next year or so. 

In conclusion, some examples of important or interesting Old-Latin 
readings may be added by way of illustration. Most of them are taken 
from the gospels, where the Old-Latin is decisively ‘Western’, and here 
of course much will depend on the amount of weight we are prepared 
to allow to that type of text—whether we follow Westcott and Hort, 
or whether, with many later scholars, we give to ‘Western’ readings 
individually the respect which their antiquity and wide dissemination 
would seem to deserve. In the latter case the Old-Latin, which is our 
earliest and best witness to the ‘Western’ text, will often be decisive. 
Thus D (Codex Bezae), the principal greek witness, is often erratic: 
D plus the Old-Latin (especially k where it exists) merits very strong 
consideration indeed. For the Old Testament it will perhaps be as well 
to wait until the Old-Latin evidence is available in an up-to-date edition. 

(The small italic letters (k) represent Old-Latin codices). 


Mark 

1:6 read déoow (lat. pellem) xaujiov D e; and omit xai Cavny .. . 
édopiv atrotd D a b d ff t (assimilated from Matthew). 

1:41 read doyodeic D a ff r for T.R. onxtayzrodeis (no scribe would 
have changed “being moved with compassion” into “being 
angry”, but the reverse is comprehensible. N.B. Matthew and 
Luke omit.) 

8:38 omit Jéyous W k (also omitted by D a e / at Luke 9: 26) so 
as to read “ashamed of me and mine”’ (i.e. disciples). 

9:18 read gdooe D (collidit k, allidit b i) “casteth down” for éijooe 
“teareth”. 


Luke 
8:44 omit rod xoaonédov D a ff? 1. 
9:26 omit Adyovs (see on Mark 8 : 38 above). 


John 
1:41 read xowi b e Old-Syriac for xzp@rov. 
8:34 omit rio duaotiag D b Old-Syriac, Clement, Cyprian, etc. 
11:25 omit xai 4 Cw a 1 Origen, Cyprian. 


The above are “worthy of acceptation”. The following from Mark 
and Luke deserve very serious consideration. 


Mark 

1:45 omit jy» xai b e (jv is omitted by B) so as to read “and 
outside the city in the open country they came to him from 
every quarter’. 

14:22 read with k, accepit panem et benedixit et fregit et dedit illis 
et manducaverunt ex illo omnes et dixit.... 

15:25 read épviacoov D ff k nr for T.R. éoravewoar (cf. Matthew 
27 : 36 ézijpovv)—that “they crucified him” has already been 


mentioned at 15: 24. 
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15 : 34 aic ti dveidtods we D (maledixisti me k, me in opprobrium 
dedisti i, exprobrasti me c)—an unlikely change for a scribe 
to make, and T.R. = assimilation to Matthew and Septuagint 
of Psalm 22. 

15:39 read quia sic exclamaint k for T.R. ofrws ééavevoev - xodtas 

étéxvevoev of many greeks and rest of Old-Latins is a conflation 

of the two. 


Luke 


2:5 read ww yvvaxi adrod (uxore sua a b c ff?)—T.R. 
éuvnotevuévyn adi@ shows influence of 1 : 26. 

3:7 read fannodijva %uxooodev adtod with coram ipso b /* q r, 
in conspectu eius d e, cf. évwaov attot D—i.e. the penitents 
immersed themselves before John. 

20 : 34 read yevvcdiot xai yevy@vra (generant et generantur) a c e/ 
Cyprian, Augustine for yauotow xai yauioxovraa—D ff iq 
conflate the two readings. 


What is a Primitive Language? 
Eugene A. Nida 


“The language of...... is very primitive. There are no more than 
three hundred words and no grammar’, a missionary wrote recently 
concerning a new Asian language which he claimed to have studied. 
Similar statements have often been made concerning so-called ‘primitive’ 
languages in other parts of the world. But are such statements true? 
What are the facts? We all are inclined to speak of primitive languages, 
but is there such a class of languages? Do they have special charac- 
teristics of vocabulary and grammatical structure? Are the languages 
spoken by primitive peoples structurally different from the languages 
spoken by so-called civilized persons? Linguists have been assembling 
data on such languages for a long time, and despite the popular opinions 
and wide-spread prejudices, the facts simply do not bear out the 
common belief in the structural inferiority of so-called ‘primitive 
languages’. What are some of the prevalent ideas of these aboriginal 
languages and what are the actual facts? 


“The Vocabularies Consist of Only a Few Hundred Words” 


It is perfectly true that languages spoken by aboriginal peoples 
(generally defined as those who have not employed a system of writing 
their language) do not have the extensive vocabularies of many European 
languages. None of the primitives has ever acquired the vocabulary used 
by a person like Woodrow Wilson, who employed more than seventy 
thousand different words in his writings. But Wilson set an all-time 
record in the use of English, and though much of what he wrote is 
very significant, nevertheless, there is no direct relationship between 
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the extent of vocabulary and profundity of ideas. Shakespeare used 
less than half that many words, and the Greek New Testament has 
only around five thousand six hundred different words. 

On the other hand, aboriginal languages are not entirely destitute 
of adequate vocabularies. A recent Zulu dictionary has more than thirty 
thousand entries; and if words in this dictionary were listed in the 
same way as they are in English, (i.e., with separate entries for corres- 
ponding nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc.) this Zulu dictionary would have 
well over ninety thousand entries. Zulu appears to have a rather heavy 
vocabulary, in comparison with many aboriginal languages; but no 
primitive languages which have been studied scientifically have failed 
to have less than about ten thousand words (or closely knit phrases 
which have the functional value of single words). In some languages 
there is a tendency to borrow foreign words for identifying new objects 
and ideas. Other languages may build up new words with the word- 
making roots and affixes of the language. In still other languages one 
finds the tendency to describe new objects and features by means of 
descriptive phrases. But regardless of the particular way in which a 
language describes the phenomena of its culture and adds new words 
or phrases as they are needed, there are always thousands and thousands 
of words. 

Where the missionary is often deceived with regard to vocabulary 
is that he tries to use a dictionary of some European language as a basis 
for finding words in the aboriginal language. He calculates the per- 
centage of words which he is finding, and then takes the same percentage 
for the entire dictionary and concludes that the language in question is 
terribly poverty-stricken in vocabulary. This is entirely the wrong way 
of going about such an investigation, for a dictionary in a European 
language is more or less a reflection of Western European culture. 
The aboriginal culture cannot be expected to have the same words. 
However, there are often amazing areas of vocabulary which are 
completely untouched by our dictionaries. For example, in Palauan, 
spoken in the Western Caroline Islands, there are thirteen entirely 
different words for various types of fishing — not to mention all the 
multitude of words for distinct kinds of fishing. The Marshallese people 
in Micronesia have over sixty different words for the cocoanut tree and 
its products. In order to appreciate the vocabularies of aboriginal 
languages, we must study their cultures. A careful analysis of these will 
indicate that in general they have just as many terms proportionately 
to identify significant features of their culture as we have to identify 
correspondingly significant features of our culture. That is to say, this 
problem of vocabulary is not fundamentally a matter of language at all, 
but one of culture. People who have a rather limited material culture 
will also have a proportionately limited vocabulary with which to speak 
about this culture. One thing is certain: every tribe of people has a 
vocabulary sufficient enough to talk about any feature of their culture 
which is significant to them. The fantastic idea of ‘natives’ getting 
across their meanings with grunts and squeals and weird gestures is 
just plain nonsense. If there is any limitation in vocabulary, it is one 
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imposed by the nature of the culture itself and is not fundamentally 
attributable to the language in question. 


“Primitive Languages Have No Grammar” 


Some missionaries have declared in all seriousness that the language 
which they had been learning has no grammar. This is, of course, just 
ridiculous. However, what the missionaries really meant to say was 
that they had not discovered any genders like Greek nor any tense 
system like English, nor any set of cases like Latin. Not finding these 
bothersome characteristics of Indo-European languages, they have con- 
cluded that the aboriginal language in question was devoid of grammar. 
Their descriptions of such languages give the impression that one can 
toss words around in any order and they will make sense. It is true 
that some missionaries tend to speak in just that way, but they are often 
violating all the rules of grammar which the language has. They have 
forgotten—or never realized—that every language has its classes of 
words and certain preferred orders and definite patterns for the forming 
of grammatical constructions. No language is a hit-or-miss conglomer- 
ation of words. 

When one first begins to study a language which is quite different 
from an Indo-European one, there is always the impression that every- 
thing is topsy-turvy in the language, but that is only because our 
knowledge of the language structure is so limited and we are constantly 
comparing this language with others which we already know. The person 
who complains that a language has no ‘grammar’ either does not 
understand what grammar is or he does not speak the language well. 
Any language well spoken inevitably creates a profound respect for its 
remarkably intricate structure. 


“The Grammar of Primitive Languages Is Too Complicated” 


It seems incredible that one should encounter exactly opposite ideas 
about so-called primitive languages. For the number of persons who 
complain because certain languages have no grammar, there are perhaps 
an equal number that complain because the primitive languages have too 
complicated a grammar. They insist that such languages reflect the 
“jumbled thinking of primitive minds’. This accusation is more often 
than not a defence mechanism for having failed to analyze the intricacies 
of the linguistic structure. 

It is quite true that many aboriginal languages have exceedingly 
complex grammatical systems. The verb structure of the Navajo 
language consists of roots occurring in a number of different forms 
(to indicate momentaneous, imperfective, perfective, progressive, op- 
tative, and iterative action) and preceded by eleven different possible 
sets of prefixes, indicating number, subject, object, tense, mode, 
and voice. The resultant combinations with any one verb are well 
over ten thousand different possibilities. In the Aymara language 
of South America, initial roots may be followed by about twenty different 
sets of suffixes and enclitics and the possible combinations run to well 
over fifty thousand different forms for each verb in the language. 
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Many of the Bantu languages of Africa indicate in the verb itself the 
subject, object, tenses, aspects, negation, voice, and mode. In comparison 
with such heavy word structure as some aboriginal languages have, 
the relatively simple forms of Greek and Latin seem almost naive. 
It does not mean that some of these aboriginal languages are necessarily 
superior because they have so many subtle refinements of linguistic 
usage, or that they are structurally inferior because they include so 
many features that other languages get along perfectly well without. 
Some languages seem to lend themselves more easily to precise 
statements and others appear somewhat more round about, but the 
evaluation of such differences is so largely subjective that we are in 
no position to denounce or praise languages on the basis of their 
structure alone. What is more important is that so-called primitive 
languages exhibit all kinds of structure. That is to say, there is no 
structural type or types of languages which are spoken by primitive 
people. We cannot grade societies or the intelligence of the speakers 
on the basis of the languages which they speak. There is simply no 
correlation between the structure of the culture and the structure of 
the language. The fact that one culture has a kind of monosyllabic 
language (short words and what seems to be very simple grammar) 
and another culture has a type of polysyllabic language (long words 
with complicated grammatical forms) is an ‘accident’ of history. Of 
course, there are certain historical ‘reasons’—the same kinds of reasons 
which explain why Western European men wear neckties and Dinka 
men in the Sudan wear beads, but neither the beads nor the neckties 
indicate anything about intelligence of the speakers. 


“The Verbs and Nouns Are All Mixed Up in Primitive Languages” 


Some persons who admit that primitive languages have a grammar, 
nevertheless, insist that it is all mixed up. Even the classes of words, 
e.g. nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, etc., seem to be all confused. 
Because missionaries cannot find the traditional eight classes of Indo- 
European words and because what classes do exist seem to be quite 
contrary to the usage of English, they conclude that the language in 
question is ‘primitive’ and that such lack of organization has something 
to do with intellectual inferiority of the people who speak the language 
in question. The trouble with such arguments as these is that Chinese 
is precisely one of those languages which seems to shift words easily 
from one class to another (i.e. grammatical function), and Chinese has 
no neatly defined eight classes of words. However, no one in his right 
mind would accuse the Chinese of primitivism, either in language or 
culture. The value of a language does not consist in either the number 
of classes of words or in their conformance to Indo-European usage. 


“Primitive Languages Are Very Old Languages” 


This is true. But so are all other languages very old languages. All 
humans have talked and so all languages are equally old. When people 
declare that “primitive languages are very old languages”, what they 
really mean is that such languages do not change, or if they do, only 
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very slowly. This, however, is quite wrong. They do change and often 
they change quite rapidly, especially when they are subjected to intense 
cultural pressures from culturally dominant groups. The rates of change 
in various languages are different, both as between languages and at 
different historical periods of the same language. The history of 
languages seems to bear out the view that accumulated small changes 
set in motion rather drastic modifications, and when once these have 
worked themselves out through the language, there is another period 
of less active change. During one historical phase of a language, there 
may be a number of changes of sounds, while at another period, the 
changes may be mostly grammatical. This is similar to cultural changes 
in general. One period may be characterized by considerable modific- 
ations in the material culture, while social changes may lag considerably, 
or vice versa. However, there is nothing true about primitive languages 
which is not equally true of the languages spoken by non-primitives. 


“Primitive Languages are Constantly Changing” 


This is also true, but equally true of all languages. What people 
mean, however, is that primitive languages are supposed to change much 
more than others. (Note that this is the very opposite of the argument 
noted just above). At the time when missionaries are studying some 
primitive languages, these languages are often in process of being 
subjected to very intense pressures from foreign languages and cultures. 
By necessity, the people are having to acquire many new words and 
they often make adjustments to the ignorance of their rulers by adopting 
a kind of pidgin variety of speech when talking to the foreign, ruling 
class. However, it is doubtful if any primitive languages have changed 
any more rapidly than English in the transition from Middle to Modern 
English. Furthermore, changes are still going on—witness the increasing 
number of identifiable local dialects of English. 

There is still much that we need to learn with regard to the speed 
with which languages change. but it is generally held that languages 
change almost directly proportionate to the density of communication. 
That is to say, tae more a language is used, the more it tends to change. 
That means that so-called civilized languages are likely to change much 
more rapidly than those spoken by primitive peoples scattered in more 
isolated parts of the world. If there is any substantial difference between 
the relative rates of change of primitive and civilized languages, probably 
the latter change more rapidly. 


“But There Are No Standards; Each Aboriginal Speaks in a Different 
Way” 


This type of complaint is a superficial observation, based upon 
inadequate data. The reasons for such statements are that in general 
the missionary does not know the language well himself and he is 
confused, as well as unnecessarily misled, by slight differences, which 
exist in all languages. The average aboriginal community has just as 
much conformity in speech as a similar community would have in English. 
Of course, lack of communication with nearby villages may mean that 
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there are dialect differences within a very small radius, but this does 
not mean that the structure of any one dialect is incoherent or lacking 
in an accepted standard. What the average missionary is looking for is 
some ‘literary’ standard which will be accepted by all. This is a kind 
of ‘paper dialect’, which no one speaks, even in English—unless he 
happens to be painfully pedantic. Such a literary dialect has some 
advantages, but we cannot expect such a development in the average 
aboriginal society. However, even here we do get some surprises, for 
in some cultures there is a highly developed traditional form of the 
language used for recounting legends and in the reciting of folk poetry. 

A careful study of any aboriginal language will reveal just as much 
conformance as exists in any comparable community speaking any 
language. 


“Primitive Languages Have No Abstract Words” 


This statement has more truth in it than any of the previous con- 
tentions. Howéver, some primitive languages do have abstract terms or 
they can readily form them. Nevertheless, it is a fact that many aboriginal 
languages lack abstract terms. But this is not a reflection on the mentality 
or the intelligence of the speakers. It is only a commentary on the 
culture. The fact that people do not speak of ‘love’ in the abstract but 
rather pin down this abstraction or process to particular persons and 
specific times is no failure of the linguistic structure. It is just that people 
prefer to speak in specific terms rather than in generalities. The use of 
abstract terms is a special development closely related to speculation 
about philosophical themes. In a number of languages of South-east 
Asia such abstracts have been imported with Hinduism and Buddhism, 
but this is purely an historical development related to the culture. It does 
not mean that accordingly a language such as Balinese (which has 
such terms) is intrinsically superior to one of the small languages of 
central Mindanao in the Southern Philippines, to which Balinese is 
linguistically related. 

While it is true that most aboriginal languages seem to be weak 
in the number and variety of abstractions, this is not to be attributed 
to any basic deficiency in the language structure or to any mental 
defect or inferiority of the people. It is fundamentally a matter of culture 
and not of language. 


What Is a Primitive Language? 


We come back to our first question, ““What is a primitive language?” 
Are we justified in speaking of aboriginal languages? Yes and no. Yes, 
if we mean only that such languages are spoken by persons who are 
classified by anthropologists as aboriginals. No, if we mean that in 
some way or other such languages have certain structural characteristics 
in common. There is actually no such thing as a ‘primitive language’. 
Rather, it is a language spoken by so-called ‘primitives’. The trouble 
with the word ‘primitive’ is that it is a weighted word. It conveys 
the idea of inferiority and is a kind of value judgment based upon racial 
pride and ethnocentrism, with which the white race is terribly plagued. 
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If then these so-called aboriginal languages have all the types of 
words and syntactic structures as any other kind of language, is there 
anything which we can say about these languages to justify our frequent 
use of such statements about ‘primitive languages’? Yes. We can say 
that (1) they do not have as extensive vocabularies as Western 
European languages, (2) they tend to be more concrete and specific 
in speaking about qualities and processes, and (3) they often lack some 
of the elaborate rhetorical devices (their esthetic tastes may have 
developed along lines of dancing and carving rather than speaking or 
writing). But whatever we say about these languages is fundamentally 
an observation about the cultures which they reflect. A thorough study 
of any aboriginal language and culture will convince anyone that humans 
are all fundamentally alike. It is just that so-called civilized man is 
primitive in a more complicated and hectic manner. 


Translation of the Future Tense into 
Colloquial Japanese 


as it is Related to the New Colloquial Translation of the Bible by 
The Japan Bible Society 


W. A. Mcllwaine 


In glancing through the published portions of the Japan Bible Society's 
Colloquial Translation of the Bible, it has been increasingly borne in 
upon me that a long-standing but mistaken idea about expressions 
indicating future time in English and Japanese is likely to have very 
serious effects in the dissemination of Scripture’s truth and of Christianity 
unless the problem is solved by thorough study and decisive action very 
soon. Briefly, there is a widespread idea that the dearéd, deshé, mashé, 
and other forms of similar signification are equivalent to the simple 
English future. 

For example, in a text used in Japanese schools a few years ago, 
“Turn the tap and water will flow out’, is translated, Kokku wo 
hinerinasai, s6 sureba mizu ga deru deshé, also “Open the window and 
you will see the cherry trees”, is Mado wo akenasai, s6 sureba sakura 
no ki ga mieru deshé. These translations are idiomatic, but they are not 
true to the original. In the mind of the English speaker there is no doubt 
whatsoever that the result named will occur, but the Japanese expresses 
probability rather than certainty. That is, there is no intention to deny 
that the result is certain, but certainty is not expressed. Certainty can 
be expressed in Japanese in these cases simply by using deru instead 
of deru deshé and mieru instead of mieru deshd. But a Japanese sees 
no need for expressing certainty in these cases. As far as possible he 
avoids positive statement for which he might be held responsible, and 
he also tries not to be self-assertive in making statements. 
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The matters involved in these illustrations are of little consequence, 
so the translation can well be allowed to pass. But it is not an accurate 
translation. If the matter involved were of real moment the difference 
between probability and certainty in the translation might have very 
serious effects. 

I wonder if this special type of mistranslation, which is actually taught 
in schools, is not due to an attempt made long ago to find in colloquial 
Japanese a special form that is in itself equivalent to the English future, 
whereas in fact no such form exists, and so, because there usually is 
a kind of future connotation in the ard, mashé, and related forms they 
are called future and treated as such. But too little effort was made to 
find out what these forms really signify. Nor was the use of ‘present’ 
forms like aru and masu to express the future sufficiently considered. 

It seems to me that the distinction really existing between what are 
generally considered to be present forms (iku, ikimasu, iku no dearu, 
etc.) is not between present and future, but between certainty and 
probability (shading from the probable side of bare possibility to strong 
probability, according to context, person, tone of voice, emphasis, etc.) 
but the meaning is never more possibility nor is it ever certainty. The 
tense of both of these types of forms depends entirely upon the context 
(expressed or understood), never upon the form itself. The following 
examples show this: 


Its San wa ima ikimasu. Mr. Ito is going now. 
Its San wa ashita ikimasu. Mr. Ito is going (will go) 


tomorrow. 

Its San wa uchi ni orimasu. Mr. Ito is at home. 

Its San wa ashita uchi ni orimasu. Mr. Ito will be at home 
tomorrow. 

Its San wa ima iku deshé. Mr. Ito is probably going 
now. 

Its San wa ashita ikimashé. Mr. Ito is probably going 
tomorrow. 

Its San wa uchi ni oru deshé. Mr. Ito is probably at 
home. 


Its San wa ashita uchi ni oru deshd. Mr. Ito will probably be at 

home tomorrow. 

Its San wa kind kita desho. Mr. Ito probably came 

yesterday. 
(we need not here go into the use of forms like ikd, ikimashé, etc., to 
express intention in the first person singular, or suggestion or exhortation 
in the first person plural, for these special uses put them outside our 
present discussion). 

In thinking of this whole matter we must try to discover and enter 
the mental attitude and see the basic concepts behind the English and 
Japanese usages. In common English speech no account is taken of the 
uncertainty of the future, as a rule. So one says, ‘He will go tomorrow’, 
or, ‘He is going tomorrow’. If there is any uncertainty in the mind of 
the speaker he will indicate it specially by saying, ‘He may go tomorrow’, 
‘He will probably go tomorrow’, or perhaps by a negative statement like, 
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‘He probably will not go tomorrow’, according to the degree of un- 
certainty. But unless there is some special qualification the speaker is 
most likely to use the simple future, expressing certainty. 

On the other hand, the Japanese speaker is most likely to use a 
probability form unless he has special reason for stating clearly that 
he means to express certainty. One reason for this is that there is in 
Japanese idiom a courteous hesitation about making absolute statement. 
So he will say, /t6 San wa ashita iku deshé, instead of [t6 San wa 
ashita ikimasu. There is also here a possible avoidance of responsibility 
for what may happen or /to San may do, but more than that there is 
a feeling that the future is uncertain and a consciousness that it is un- 
certain. If, however, the speaker desires to make it clear that Mr. Ito 
really is sure to go tomorrow he will say, /t6 San wa ashita ikimasu. To 
sum it up, by the English-speaking person the future is normally thought 
of and spoken of as certain whereas to a Japanese the future usually 
seems a matter of probability and is spoken of as if it were. Naganuma’s 
Grammar, page 88, says, under the head of Probable Form, “Mashé is 
generally used in connection with future facts, not because it is the future 
form, but because future occurrences are usually uncertain’. Kakuji Got, 
in his book, Romaji to Kogobunten no Atarashii Mikata, page 101, says 
Aré, daré, desh6 wa shorai yori mo, mushiro genzai to shérai to no 
s6z6 wo shimesu no desu. 

Sometimes I wonder if educated Japanese, who so often use the 
probability form to translate the English future indicative, do not read 
into it a certainty unknown to the Japanese unacquainted with English. 
On the other hand, is it not possible that a Japanese student of English 
not so far advanced, who has been taught in the classroom, in books 
of grammar and dictionaries that dearé is the same as the English future, 
may read into the English future that same lack of certainty that is 
inherent in the Japanese form? 

When it comes to translating the Bible, it seems to me that in addition 
to the necessity for idiomatic translation, the mental attitude of the 
original writers must always be borne in mind, as well as the essential 
concepts of the particular language they used, i.e. Hebrew or Greek. 

Taking Hebrew first, we have in it tenses that do not basically express 
degrees of time sequence, but rather qualities of action. Barring conditional 
clauses, however, future connotations are definite, expressing certainty 
—not degrees of certainty. (The Japanese masu and mashé type forms 
indicate the distinction between certainty and probability, whereas the 
Hebrew distinction is between completion and incompletion, the matter 
of definiteness being taken for granted unless some special word is 
introduced to qualify it). In Greek the future is like the English future 
(both languages being of the same stock, Indo-European), with no degree 
of uncertainty; so the problem of translation is the same as in translating 
from English. 

But even more important than the essential meaning of expressions for 
the future in the original languages is the mental attitude and purpose of 
the original writers and the speakers they quote. In matters of narration 
they use the frame of Hebrew or Greek, expressing future action or being 
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without hint of qualification of its certainty. They do not express opinions. 
Except when quoting the mistaken conjectures or opinions of others, what 
they say is ‘yea, yea and nay, nay’. This essential characteristic, though 
it is in many cases not in accord with the most common Japanese usage, 
can be transmitted idiomatically into Japanese by using the dearu, masu, 
etc. forms, but the use of dearé, mashé, etc. fails to convey this all- 
pervasive sense of certainty and simple truth that underlines the whole 
of both Old and New Testaments. 

And so, although use of the probability forms may be defended on 
the ground that though not exact equivalents of the original they are 
more familiar to the reader and so eliminate the sense of strangeness or 
awkwardness produced by the less usual definite forms, I believe that 
the reader's being jarred into the mental framework of the writer more 
than compensates for that disadvantage. Furthermore, must we not look 
forward to the day, not too far distant we hope, when because of the 
large proportion of Christians in the population of Japan the thought 
of the whole people will come to hold Christian presuppositions. Such 
a situation was brought about in Germany by the translation of the Bible 
into German, and in Great Britain in like manner. We should not be 
afraid of using the comparatively unfamiliar (if it is thoroughly under- 
standable) in order to bring to the people the completeness of the “yea 
and amen in Christ Jesus”. 

Of even greater importance than the general mental framework of 
the writers, however, are the passages in which they speak with 
authority as prophets or apostles of the oracles of God, or quote the words 
of God as given to His servants in the Old Testament or of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the New. Here are not the certainty forms to express 
the future demanded? Whatever one may think personally of the 
certainty of the future actions or states indicated in such passages, it 
cannot be denied that the writer or the speaker quoted had no other 
idea or intention than to tell the reader about certain future events or 
states which he believed to be absolutely certain, and to do this in such 
a way as to make the reader believe them to be certain. I do not see 
how any translation that does not faithfully show this intention can be 
justified. It seems to me that this is not one of the cases in which a 
translation necessarily chooses between two or more possible meanings, 
but rather of how to communicate faithfully a meaning about which there 
is no doubt. 

To show more clearly what I mean and what gives me concern, as 
well as what gives me great hope, I will cite a few examples from the 
new Colloquial Translation. 

(1) Genesis 2: 17b. Sore wo totte taberu to, kitto shinu dearé. Here I 
have an idea that the Japanese is intended to show certainty (by kitto) 
and at the same time be smooth, though it is hard for me to reconcile 
kitto and dear6—it is like saying ‘certain death is probable’. It may be 
that the old use of dearé, like that of a feudal lord to his retainers 
(authoritative certainty in the language form of probability) is intended. 
But is such language justified in a modern colloquial version? The Hebrew 
uses the absolute infinitive with the imperfect (future meaning here), the 
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strongest possible way of emphasizing the idea. Would not simply shinu 
or even shinu zo express the awful certainty demanded? The speaker 
is God Himself, and the issue is the destiny of the human race. 

(2) Genesis 3: 14-19. The translation is inconsistent, using both prob- 
ability and certainty forms to express the future. The choice between the 
two seems to be determined by the attempt to present most of the passage 
as verse. One wonders how much of the certainty in the mind of the 
original writer is transmitted to the reader who has not previous know- 
ledge of the passage. 

(3) Matthew 11 : 28, 29. In verse 28 dvanatvow is rendered yasumasete 
ageyo. Here the yd form, being in the first person, indicates a promise 
rather than probability, though even here the form ageru might be 
considered as giving a shade at least more of positiveness. But in verse 
29 the translation of eioijoete dvanavow rais pvyais bu@y by Anatagata 
no tamashii no yasumi ga ataerareru dear6, expresses mere probability, 
a strange way to make a promise which must be absolutely certain in 
order to make it worth while at all. Does the Greek ever give the slightest 
hint that Christ at any time spoke in terms of probability, or in terms 
that might even possibly be construed as expressing probability? 

(4) Matthew 26 : 64. dweoid_e becomes miru dearé, and this as a part of 
Jesus’ statement under oath. Is it conceivable that He should have 
voluntarily added to the statement demanded of him a clause giving in 
detail the future manifestation of His claim to power if he did not 
believe it to be absolutely certain? 

(5) Luke 1 : 31-35, describing the annunciation to Mary, has deshé for 
the many futures in succession. | may be wrong, but I get the feeling 
from this translation that deshé is used in a stereotyped way, so much 
so as to be unnatural, being used slavishly as an accepted standard 
translation of the Greek future. I wonder if the simple form of certainty 
would not produce more natural Japanese, to say nothing of its being 
a true translation. I would hazard the opinion that a Japanese who has 
no knowledge of English would think the style very stilted and would 
get no idea of the solemn sure nature of the annunciation from God 
through His angel. On the other hand, a Japanese who knows English 
and has been trained in the tradition that deshd translates the English 
future will probably understand these probability terms in the sense of 
the English future, remembering that he is reading a translation. But as 
I understand it, this translation is not intended for such people. 

(6) John 21:18, 19. Here, after the words diy duhy déyw oo (verily, 
verily I say unto thee), éxreveic tas yeiods cov is rendered Jibun no te 
wo nobasu koto ni naré, and oisa daov ob Béla is Ikitakunai tokoro ye 
tsureteiku dear6, But rovro dé einev onuaivwr roiw Bavdtw dokdoe tov dedv 
is translated, Kore wa, Petero ga donna shinikata de, Kami no eiké wo 
arawasu ka wo shimesu tame ni, ohanashi ni natta no dearu. These 
words are introduced by our Lord's formula for emphasizing truth and 
certainty, yet we have again the probability forms in the first two 
instances. The third instance uses the certainty form arawasu, which 
is inconsistent. I suppose it was used for the sake of euphony. But if 
simple futures made emphatically certain are translated by dearé forms 
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on principle, then even though it might be cumbersome the translation 
should have been arawasu dearé ka. Is not the real solution to make 
all of the futures here certain in form? There would then be neither in- 
exactness of translation nor cumbersomeness. 

(7) Acts 16:31. It seems to me that here the translation is excellent, 
Shu Iesu wo shinjinasai. Séshitara, anata mo anata no kazoku mo 
sukuwaremasu. 

The exigencies of this have shown clearly that the traditional rule 
that the simple future of English (and related languages) must be 
translated by deardé type forms simply will not hold. It is evident that 
the jailer, desperate and ready to committ suicide, must have an answer 
that is sure, therefore Paul and Silas cannot be made to say 
sukuwaremashé or use any other expression that might not be absolutely 
definite. Furthermore, the core of the Christian message is at stake here. 
The truth expressed is universal. The translators have seen the issue and 
answered it instinctively and rightly. 

It is this translation that gives me conviction that the certainty of 
the Scriptures can be put into colloquial Japanese in all instances, and 
my prayer is that the translation into colloquial Japanese in process of 
publication may be put in a form that gives this certainty before it is 
published as a whole. I have an idea that the success of this translation 
will in the long run hinge on this matter of the translation of the 
future. I believe there is a great need for this translation, and I appreciate 
the tremendous amount of work that has been put on it and its many 
excellencies. But I think the issue I have raised is crucial. Christians 
will not be satisfied with anything apparently less certain than what 
they have had, nor will non-Christians be able to see the certainty of 
the promises of God through a medium that does not put them in certain 
form always. 

It is very likely that there are flaws in my presentation of this matter, 
and in my understanding of Japanese, but I think it cannot be denied 
that the issue I have raised is a real one. Furthermore, | find that Japanese 
readers of the translation under question are often left with a feeling 
of uncertainty; so the impression I get is by no means purely subjective. 
May the Translation Committee be guided so that it will send out a 
translation that gives the full certainty of the Word of God in the 
everyday language of the Japanese people. 


An Old Malay Criticism of an even older 


Translation of the Bible 
R. Roolvink 


One of the most remarkable works in the older Malay literature is, 
without doubt, the Hikajat Abdullah bin Abdulkadir Munsji, the Memoirs 
of Abdullah bin Abdulkadir, the Teacher of Languages, as we should 
call this work in an English translation. The writer, born in 1796, 
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began to write his memoirs about the year 1840. Although it is now 
more than a century old, this work certainly does not belong to the 
classical Malay literature, nor, on the other hand, to the modern Malay- 
Indonesian. We should rather look upon Abdullah as a precursor of 
the new development. He was a man who stood on the borders of two 
worlds. Several reasons can be given to account for this fact, among 
others, that he spent by far the greater part of his life in Singapore 
and Malacca. Singapore, especially, is a very important centre for 
traffic between East and West, and vice versa. Almost every nationality 
and race in the world is represented there. These people aroused 
Abdullah's interest to such an extent that he wanted to learn languages 
in order to be able to speak with different representatives of these 
nationalities in their own language, and in this way to come into closer 
contact with them. Besides Arabic he had studied Tamil, because of 
the many Indians, including the military, who came to Malacca and 
Singapore. He also diligently and critically studied his own language, 
Malay, a fact which occasionally provoked his fellow-countrymen to 
laughter and mockery, for who thinks of studying his native language? 
He surely knows it! And, of course, it was natural that Abdullah should 
want to learn English, the language of the new rulers of the Malay 
peninsula, who had succeeded the Dutch as such as a result of the 
development of events in Europe after the French Revolution and the 
fall of Napoleon. 

Abdullah learnt his English from missionaries who settled in 
Singapore. In return, he taught them Malay, but some of his pupils 
were not always very tractable, and sometimes thought they knew better, 
a fact which drew many a scornful remark from Abdullah's pen. And 
while recording his thoughts on reviewing his life, he was careful once 
more to dissociate himself emphatically from what some of these people 
(who, after all, were his pupils, and were supposed to have learnt all 
they knew of the Malay language from him) presented to the people 
as good Malay. 

Abdullah tells us how English missionaries (paderi) came to Malacca 
in 1823, and that one of them, Milne, opened a school, where he gave 
English lessons. Abdullah's curiosity was aroused and he decided to 
go and make Milne’s acquaintance. We leave him to speak for himself: 

“One day, therefore, I set out, for 1 wanted to make the acquaintance 
of this Mr. Milne, and also to see what he looked like, and what the 
English missionaries were like, for I had never seen one. Neither 
had I ever heard of anyone else who had seen a Christian missionary. 
Moreover, I wanted to see how he taught those boys. It was about 
11 o'clock in the morning. When I reached his house I peeped through 
the window, for I dared not go in. I saw that at that moment he was 
occupied with two pupils, and that he looked, and was dressed the 
same as most Englishmen. When he caught sight of me I greeted 
him with a “Good morning, Sir!", that being the only English I knew 
at that time. I had learnt it from Raffles’ secretary. He answered my 
greeting with the same words, while he came towards me, and then 
invited me to go into his study. Thinking I knew some English, he asked 
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me in that language, “Where did you learn English?” And I was 
incapable of answering him because I could not understand him. But 
there was a Christian boy there who made me understand. Then he 
asked me, “Can you read Malay script?’’. I answered, “A little, Sir’. 
Hereupon, he went inside, and fetched a couple of printed copies of the 
Gospels in Malay. When I saw the printed letters I was dumbfounded, 
for I had never before seen printed Malay script, and I stared my 
eyes out. The only thing I recognised was the letters, but the dots were 
in the wrong places, because there are not so many dots in the Malay 
script. And I became uneasy, for I thought, however many kinds of 
Malay script there are in the world, I should have to learn them by heart. 
And I asked him, “Sir, where has this book been made?” He replied, 
“The Dutch have translated it into Malay”. And I said, ‘““What book 
is it?” “A Gospel”. Then—“You are welcome to take one with you, 
and read it”. I accepted it, and expressed my thanks. 

When I got home I began to read, and I carefully noted all those 
dots, and took the time to do so. When I had once read a page it went 
more quickly, and the whole evening, till late in the night, I did nothing 
but read, so that I nearly finished it. Now this book was printed in 
Malay letters and the sounds also were Malay, but the order of the 
words and the idiom were not Malay. Certain words were used in 
just the places where they never should have been, and words were 
joined together just where they should not have been joined. Therefore 
it was not possible for me to penetrate to the sense and meaning of 
the text, because everything sounded stiff and distorted to my ears, 
so that I was tempted to say, “This is a white man’s book, and I don't 
understand the language of the white men”. Filled with amazement, 
I sat thinking it over, for it upset me that so much work should have 
been made of this book, and the beautiful shapes of the letters while 
the contents were neither one thing nor another. I, at least, could not 
say whether it was really Malay or English. And once more | thought, 
“The making of this book has been to no purpose. How much money 
and trouble will have been spent on it? Yet the words that are in it 
are no good!” 

The next morning I showed the book to my friends in the neigh- 
bourhood. They all tried to read it: some completely failed, others could 
only do so slowly, by fits and starts. But there was nobody who 
understood anything at all of it. All of them, however, thought fit 
to advise me strongly against keeping the book in my possession, saying, 
“Do not read that book, but throw it away, because it is a white man’s 
book, and presently it will lead to us losing our faith...... % 

Later, at 10 o'clock, I went to Mr. Milne again. Once there, I greeted 
him, and he called me into his room, and asked, “Did you read that 
book yesterday?” I replied, “I have finished it, sir’. And he said, “Is 
the Malay idiom alright?” I answered, “No, sir”. “If it is not Malay 
idiom, what is it then?” I answered, “I don’t understand it, sir. He who 
wrote the book knows what language it is”. When that was explained 
to him by the interpreter he burst out laughing”. 
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So much for this episode from the Hikayat Abdullah. Klinkert, a 
former missionary and linguist of the Dutch Bible Society, who has 
been of great service in the study of Malay, and who, besides many 
publications of original Malay works, also edited an edition of the 
Hikayat Abdullah mentioned here (Leiden, Brill, 1882), and who later 
became lecturer in Malay, makes the following comment on this 
passage, not sine ira et studio—‘’What Abdullah has written about the 
Leydekker translation of the Bible is very exaggerated. As far as the 
use of dots is concerned, he himself has certainly gone to the other 
extreme, while his spelling also betrays great ignorance. This translation 
of the Bible, considering the time in which it was made, and the then 
available resources, can be called a masterpiece. There is many an aptly 
translated passage to be found in it. Moreover, however poor it may 
have been, according to Abdullah’s own account it was at any rate so 
understandable that reading it was looked upon by all his friends as a 
danger to the Mohammedan faith! It is also remarkable that all those 
English missionaries from Milne to Keasberry who have tried their hand 
at it since have not been able to improve it appreciably. True, the 
so-called translation by Keasberry is fairly good, but this also is dis- 
figured by many a poorly translated passage. It would appear to me 
(Klinkert) that Abdullah speaks of the work of the Dutch in this way 
in the first place, to prevent his fellow Mohammedans thinking that he 
was impressed by the holy books of the Christians, and, in the second 
place, to be in the good books of the English”. 

It seems to us that this is not the place to go any further into 
Klinkert’s words, nor to investigate what could be the cause of such 
a sharp reaction. We will confine ourselves to the remark that this 
reply to Abdullah's criticism, apart from the tone in which it is made, 
does not strike us as very convincing. It occurs to us that, in many 
respects, Abdullah's point of view was more nearly right. It is a fact 
that, in the last resort, a translation is judged by those to whom it is 
addressed, the speakers of the language in question, and that its value 
is measured by the degree to which it succeeds in conveying the message 
it contains. In this case clearness is a very important criterion, and an 
imperative requirement. Even if Abdullah cannot be exonerated from a 
certain pedantry—his writings give us ample evidence of it—the fact 
that he was one of the few, if not the only one, who at that time 
criticised his own language, and could speak about it with a certain 
amount of authority, makes his criticism so much more valuable, 
especially so when one remembers that an Oriental, if only for reasons 
of politeness, did not readily criticise the work of Westerners. Although 
at the present time the situation has changed in this respect, this is 
certainly true of a century ago, and Klinkert’s comment that “This 
translation of the Bible, considering the time in which it was made, 
and the then available resources, can be called a masterpiece”, however 
correct it may be from a Western point of view, at the same time 
contains in itself the recognition that there were several things which 
could be improved upon. That is why renewed attempts to produce a 
better translation have repeatedly been and are still being made. 
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St. Mark’s Use of the Imperfect Tense 
Cecil S. Emden 
(Reproduced by permission from The Expository Times, February 1954). 


All commentators on St. Mark’s Gospel tell their readers that St. 
Mark has a style that is vivid, but inelegant. They say that, while he 
is remarkable for enabling us to visualize an incident, he lacks literary 
skill and polish. St. Mark's ability to depict the Gospel story in few 
words can be even more highly appreciated if we gain a clearer under- 
standing of the way in which he uses his tenses. And, by the same 
process, we can modify the disparaging assessments of his reputation 
as a literary craftsman. 

More than one commentator has alleged that St. Mark has so little 
discrimination in his use of tenses that he frequently uses the imperfect 
when he should have used the aorist. Even so able a scholar as Professor 
C. H. Turner, who was a most ingenious interpreter of St. Mark's 
Gospel, seems to have gone astray in this matter when he said that 
“Mark quite habitually uses the imperfect where he ought to have used 
another tense”. 1 

Swete and Plummer, who wrote about St. Mark’s Gospel a few years 
before Turner, might have suggested to him a more moderate view. 
Swete wrote 2: “St. Mark gives movement to his history by the remark- 
able freedom with which he handles his tenses’; and he proceeded to 
give examples of the appropriateness with which they are employed. 
Plummer, who devoted careful attention to this aspect of this task as 
commentator, observed 3 that St. Mark “handles his tenses with ease 
and accuracy, interchanging present, imperfect, perfect and aorist quite 
correctly according to the shade of meaning to be expressed’. The 
latest, and perhaps the most accomplished, commentator on St. Mark's 
Gospel, Dr. Vincent Taylor, has frequent remarks in his notes on 
the text, disclosing his recognition of the author's skilful management 
of his tenses. 

St. Mark uses the imperfect tense in about half a dozen distinct 
ways. It is this complication that has doubtless misled some scholars, 
and encouraged them to disparage his literary ability. It has also, we 
may assume, led translators to the conclusion that the imperfect should 
be translated as if it were the aorist. The authorities in charge of the 
Revised Version evidently came to a decision of this kind, because only 
two of the more than one hundred and fifty genuine imperfects in the 
Gospel have been translated in the R.V. so as to give effect to that tense. 

Translators of the Gospels since the R.V. have, nearly all of them, 
shown some degree of understanding of the way in which St. Mark 
intended his imperfects to take effect. Each scholarly translator has 
tried to reproduce St. Mark's intention in about a third of the instances 
in which it seems possible to do so. But it is most interesting to notice 
1 His note on 15 : 23 in his Commentary. 


2H. B. Swete, Gospel according to St. Mark %, p. xliii. 
3A. Plummer, Gospel according to St. Mark [1914], p. xxxvii. 
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that one or other of the modern translators deal understandingly with 
about two-thirds of the instances. 

St. Mark's skill and accuracy in the use of the imperfect tense can 
only be proved laboriously. Indeed, there is no other means of being 
convincing but by specifying the various ways in which he uses the 
tense, and by quoting a few examples of each, with plenty of references 
to further examples for the sake of those who are prepared to pursue 
the subject fully. 

Here, then, are the main types of St. Mark's imperfects. 
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1. The imperfect of continuing action. 4 f it 

1 : 13 “and the angels ministered [were ministering] unto him | " 
[the while]” c 

2 : 15 “and many publicans...... sat down [were sitting] with Jesus” bs 

3 : 22 “And the scribes...... said [were saying], He hath Beelzebub” li 

4: 41 “And they...... said [kept saying] one to another, Who then | : 
is this...... a 

10:13 “And they brought [were bringing] unto him little children” . 

15 : 3 “And the chief priests accused him of many things [went on ° 
heaping accusations against him].” 5 

2. The imperfect of inceptive action. 

1 : 21 “he entered into the synagogue and taught [began to teach]” 
3:6 “And the Pharisees...... took [began to take] counsel 

against him” 
3:23 And he...... said [began to speak] unto them in parables” 
11:18 “And the chief priests...... sought [began to seek] how they 

might destroy him” t] 
12:18 “and they asked [began to question] him, saying.” 6 

3. The imperfect of habitual action. | 
2: 15 “and they followed [used to follow] him” q 
3:11 “And the unclean spirits...... fell [used to fall] down {| 

before him” } 
6 : 56 “they laid [used to lay] the sick in the marketplaces” 
11:19 “And every evening he went [used to go] forth out of the 
city.” 7 ) 

4. The imperfect of repeated action. ¥ 
6:7 “and he gave them [in turn] authority over the unclean spirits” 
10:16 “and blessed them [one by one]” 
14:31 “And in like manner also said they all [one after another]. § | " 

* Quotations are from the R.V. Words within square brackets are added so as to . 

indicate how proper effect can be given to the imperfect tense. I 

5 Also in 1 : 32, 1: 45,2: 2,2: 13,3: 30, 4: 37,5: 24,5: 28,5: 32,6:6 

6: 15, 10: @ 11:9 14: 3, 15: 14 15: @. I 

® Also in 1 : 31, 2: 13, 4: 2, 5 : 42, 7: 35, 8 : 25, 9 : 31. To these may be added - 

the imperfect of conative action, as in 6 : 48, 9 : 38, 15 : 23, 15: 36. - 

TAlso in 3 : 12, 4: 33, 4: 34,6: 20, 14: 12, 15: 41. 5 

8 Also in 6 : 41, 8 : 6, 8: 21, 12 : 41, 14: 70. u 
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5. The imperfect for giving the effect of continuity in narration. 


These imperfects are translated in the R.V., as usual, as if they 
are aorists, thus: “And he said” or “And they asked”. The proper 
effect is given in some such words as: “And he went on to say”, 
“And he further remarked”, ‘Another saying of his was this’, “So he 
asked...... ", “They also asked him", or “Again they asked him”. 


In addition to the above-mentioned classes, there is a frequent use 
of the imperfect tense in St. Mark’s Gospel which is heterogeneous. The 
intention is to intensify the meaning of the verb. Sometimes the change 
in meaning amounts to no more than a nuance, but it is nearly always 
capable of being reproduced in translation into English; and it is well 
worth reproducing. In some instances the due effect can be given by 
literal translation. For instance, in 3:2, the R.V. says: “they watched 
him”. It is both more correct and more life-like to say ‘they were 
watching him’. But the depth of meaning can generally be better 
reproduced by some paraphrase such as “they watched him closely” 
or “they scrutinized him”. 


Here are a few more examples of this class: 


sf: } besought [implored] him” 

8 : 15 “he charged them [strictly] 

11:14 “his disciples heard it [listened to it attentively]” 
15 : 4 “Pilate again asked [interrogated] him” 

15:32 “they...... reproached [heaped insults on] him’’. 1° 


In the same class is the frequent description of the disciples or 
the crowd as in the course of “being amazed”. The feeling of amazement, 
or wonder, is given depth by being described in the imperfect tense. 


For instance: 


1 : 22 “they were astonished [deeply impressed]"— (literally, “they 
were being astonished”) 

5 : 20 “all men did marvel [were struck with wonder]"’— (literally 
“were marvelling’). 11 


We can be reinforced in our assurance that St. Mark used his tenses 
with discrimination and accuracy by noticing his habit of changing from 
tense to tense according to rule. Patterns are seen to recur. For instance 
in miracles of healing he uses the aorist to describe the quick effect 
of the miracle; and he follows this with the imperfect tense to describe 
® Examples in 2 : 27, 4 : 21, 4: 26, 4: 30,5:9,6:10,7:9,7:20,9:1,9: 11, 
10 : 10, 12 : 38. 

10 Also in 7 : 26, 8 : 23, 8 : 27, 8 : 29, 8 : 32,9: 15,9: 33,9: 34, 10: 17, 14: 5, 
15 : 44. St. Mark's use of the imperfect tense so as to intensify meaning gains 
authenticity by its occasional prefixing of an intensive preposition to a verb or the 
addition of an intensive adverb. Pleonasm is a notable feature in St. Mark's literary 
style; and this is one form of it. Examples will be found in 3 : 2, 3 : 12, 5: 10, 
5: 32,6:6 15:3, 15:4 15: 14. 

11 Also in 6 : 2, 6 : 6, 7 : 37, 10 : 24, 10 : 26, 10: 32, 12: 17. 
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the continuing ability of the patient to behave normally. The following 
three examples illustrate this consistent management of tenses: 

5 : 42 “And straightway the damsel rose up [aorist], and walked 
[began to walk about]” [imperfect] 

7 : 35 “And his ears were opened, and the bond of his tongue was 
loosened [aorists], and he spake plain [began to speak 
correctly]"’ [imperfect] 

8 : 25 “and he looked stedfastly, and was restored [aorists], and 
saw [began to see] all things clearly’’ [imperfect]. 12 


Another pattern of tenses used many times by St. Mark is that which 
starts with the present tense so as to set the scene of a story in lively 
fashion, followed by the aorist for the central or dramatic feature, 
followed again by the imperfect tense so as to suggest what had been 
happening to prompt the central action, or to suggest some continued 
or repeated action resulting from the main action. This pattern is 
illustrated in the following three instances: 

3 : 20-21 “And the multitude cometh together again [present 

tense]...... And...... they went out to lay hold on him 
[aorist]; for they said [were saying] [imperfect], He is 
beside himself” 

5 : 22-24 “Jairus...... falleth at his feet, and beseecheth him much 

[ present tenses]...... And he went with him [aorist]; and 
a great multitude followed [kept following] him, and they 
thronged [kept thronging] him” [imperfect tenses] 

8:6 “And he commandeth the multitude to sit down on the 

ground [present tense]: and he took the seven loaves, 
and...... he brake [aorists], and gave [in successive 
portions] [imperfect] to his disciples, to set before 
them.” 13 


Sometimes the pattern of tenses is more complicated, as is suitable 
for a longer story; but the accurate management of their proper use is 
still noticeable. For instance, in the story of the Crucifixion, 15 : 20-38, 
the pattern starts with present tenses so as to set the scene. Then there 
is occasional introduction of imperfect tenses so as to depict continuing 
action of secondary importance. Aorist tenses are then used (in vv. 33 
and 34) for recounting dramatic facts. Again, imperfects are used for 
continuing action of secondary importance. And, finally (in vv. 37 and 
38), there are more aorists to describe the terrible conclusion to the 
story. 14 

The failure of translators to recognize St. Mark's discrimination 
in his use of the imperfect not only results in incorrectness, but also 
in a great loss in realism, especially in the imperfects of continuing and 
repeated action. A few examples will show how much can be gained in 








12 A similar instance is in 1 : 31; and other instances of accurate change from aorist 
to imperfect are 1 : 35, 3: 1-2, 5 : 24. 

13 Similar instances in 11 : 15-19, 14 : 53-55, 15 : 17-20. 

14 Another example of this kind of more complicated pattern of tenses is the description 
of the stilling of the storm, 4 : 37-41. 
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actuality when the R.V. is itself revised so as to make it comply 
accurately with the author's meaning. 


1. Influence of our Lord’s personality and reputation. 


1 : 32 “they brought [kept bringing] unto him all that were sick” 

1 : 45 “they came [kept coming] to him from every quarter” 

9: 15 “all the multitude...... running to him saluted him [ent- 
husiastically] or [greeted him enthusiastically]"’. 


2. Our Lord's gestures and behaviour. 


5 : 32 “he looked [kept looking] round about to see her that had 
done this thing” 

6 : 41 “he gave [in successive portions] to the disciples to set before 
them” 15 

6 : 48 “and he would have passed [tried to pass] by them” 

8 : 29 “he asked them [pointedly], But who say ye that I am?” 16 


3. Other incidents in the Gospel Story. 


4 : 37 “the waves beat [kept beating] into the boat” 

11 : 9 “they... cried [kept crying], Hosanna” 

15:14 “But they cried out [went on crying out] exceedingly, 

Crucify him” 
> y= put it on a reed, and gave [tried to give] him to drink” 
15:47 “And Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of Joses beheld 
[were watching to see] where he was laid”. 17 

Every one of these examples enables us to imagine with new 
vividness scenes in the Gospel story. Some of them suggest the excitable 
behaviour of an Oriental people, and the tension produced by our 
Lord's ministry. 

If the foregoing analyses of St. Mark's use of the imperfect tense 
are sufficient to establish that he was skilled in employing tenses 
appropriately and realistically, it is much to be hoped that, in future, 
translators will make comprehensive efforts to conform with the 
author's usage. 

It is true that there is a small proportion of instances which did not 
seem to fall within any of the classes mentioned. But it is probable that, 
if we could discover more about the way in which people like St. Mark 
wrote Greek, and also more about the circumstances of the Gospel story, 
we should be able to give due effect to almost every instance in which 
St. Mark employs the imperfect tense. 

Furthermore, the acceptance of the fact that St. Mark knew how 
to manage his tenses would enable readers to have a truer appreciation 
of the extent and significance of the eye-witness passages in the only 
account of the beginnings of Christianity which includes first-hand 
recollections. 


5 The due value given to this imperfect is relevant to the view that this miracle is 
related to a eucharistic meal. 

16 Also in 8 : 6, 10: 16. 

17 Also in 4 : 41, 10 : 48, 12 : 41, 14 : 31, 15 : 32. 








Centenary of the Sgaw Karen Bible 


H. C. Willans 


In the year 1953 the Sgaw Karen people of Burma celebrated the 
Centenary of the first publication of the Holy Bible in their language. 
Karen Churches everywhere had special meetings to give thanks for 
the Bible, but the main celebration of the Centenary took place at Tavoy 
in November 1953 when the Sgaw Karen Baptist Convention met there. 

Tavoy was well chosen as the place for the Centenary meetings, 
for it was closely associated with the beginning of the Karen Church. 
It was at Tavoy that Ko Tha Byu, the first Karen Christian, was 
baptised. Rev. G. D. Boardman, the first missionary to the Karens, 
worked and died there. And it was at Tavoy that Dr. Francis Mason 
and his colleagues translated and printed the Bible in Sgaw Karen. 

Ko Tha Byu was a man of violent temper and had at one time been 
a dacoit. He was employed for a short while by Mr. Hough, the 
missionary printer who worked in Rangoon with Dr. Judson, and when 
Judson went to Amherst in 1827 Ko Tha Byu followed him there. He was 
in bondage for debt, and a Burmese Christian named Ko Shwe Be freed 
him by paying the debt and took him into his family as a servant; but his 
temper was so violent that Shwe Be could not keep him. 

Dr. Judson then took Ko Tha Byu into his own employ, and began 
to give him religious instruction. Though Ko Tha Byu was slow to 
learn and slow to believe, he showed a gradual improvement in his 
character. In the latter part of 1827 the Mission Headquarters were 
moved to Moulmein, and Dr. Judson, writing from Moulmein at the 
end of that year, describes Ko Tha Byu as nearly ready to receive 
baptism, though adding that he was a man of very ordinary ability 
and very ignorant. Ko Tha Byu began to ask for baptism, but as he 
still could not always control his temper the Church members could 
not yet believe that he was really converted. 

Early in 1828 Mr. Boardman went to Tavoy to begin work there. 
Ko Tha Byu went with him, and was baptised there on May 16th. 
He was then fifty years old. The rest of his life he spent in preaching 
the Gospel to his people, visiting countless Karen villages in the heart 
of the jungle. He made a remarkable contribution towards the building 
of the Karen church, and such was his success that he has been described 
as the Karen Apostle. 

The people received him the more readily because his message seemed 
to fulfil their old prophecies and traditions. They had a story of a book 
which God had given them long ago. But they had lost it through their 
carelessness. One day, the prophecy said, the lost book, ‘the Golden 
Book’, would be brought back to them. 

Shortly after Mr. Boardman and Ko Tha Byu left for Tavoy, 
Dr. Judson baptised a Burman named Ko Myat Kyaw who had formerly 
been a Government official. He had served in Karen districts and so 
had come to know the Karen people and their language. He frequently 
urged the Moulmein missionaries to take the Gospel to the Karens. 
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He was so insistent that the missionaries agreed, and Rev. Jonathan 
Wade set out with Ko Myat Kyaw to visit some of the Karen villages 
north of Moulmein. When they came to Dongyang, they found the 
village empty, for the people had all fled and were hiding in the jungle. 
The preachers sat down quietly in the shade and waited until one or 
two men ventured to come back and ask what they wanted. 

Ko Myat Kyaw said they had come to preach about God and the 
way of salvation. 

“Oh, then you are welcome. We hid because we were afraid, but 
we are glad you have come, and we are willing to listen”. Then they 
explained about their old traditions and prophecies, and asked if the 
preachers had brought God's Book. 

“Yes”, said Mr. Wade. “We have brought God's Book”, and he 
showed them his Bible. “But it is in a foreign language, though some 
of it has been put into Burmese”. 

“We cannot read Burmese’, they said. “You must translate it into 
our Karen language”. 

Mr. Wade said it would take years for a missionary to learn the 
Karen language, reduce it to writing, and translate the Bible into it, 
but they urged him to begin at once. 

Before he left Dongyang village Mr. Wade tried to write down 
the Karen sounds with Burmese letters. On his return to Moulmein 
he was fully occupied with the work of the Burmese Church, but he 
did not forget the Karens, and step by step, though with many inter- 
ruptions, he analysed the Karen sounds and worked out an alphabet 
for writing them. He used the Burmese letters, with different signs 
for the vowels and tone marks. Mr. Wade explains in his memoir that 
he used Burmese letters for the Karen writing because at the time they 
had only Burmese type in their printing office. 

There were four consonant sounds without any equivalent in either 
Burmese or English, and these gave him a good deal of trouble. He was 
particularly puzzled to find a suitable character to represent the sound 
which has to be articulated “through the roof of the mouth’. The 
solution came to him at last in a dream, for one night he started up 
out of his sleep shouting; “I've got it! I've got it!” 

“Got what?” asked his wife. 

“I've got the consonant for the Karen sound through the roof of 
the mouth”. 

In 1831 Rev. Francis Mason came to Burma, and was posted to 
Tavoy. A week later he set off with Mr. Boardman on a tour to Karen 
villages in the Tavoy District. Mr. Boardman had been ill for some 
time, and though he was carried all the way the journey exhausted 
him and he died before they got back to Tavoy. 

Mr. Wade was also in poor health, and in 1833 he went to America. 
Thus young Mr. Mason, who had been in Burma only two years, was 
now left to carry the full responsibility of the Karen work. One of the 
first things he did was to send two promising young Karens to Moulmein 
for a course of study and training. One of them, Saw Kwala, was 
destined to be Mr. Mason's chief helper in Bible translation for many 
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years. The course at Moulmein only lasted three months, and Saw 
Kwala was soon back at Tavoy working with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Mason took up the work, which Mr. Wade had begun, of 
translating the New Testament into Sgaw Karen. With Saw Kwala 
he studied the language and toured the Karen villages. He got Saw 
Kwala to write down all the Karen traditions in prose and verse, and 
all the poems and stories which the old men told and recited round 
the fire after dark. 

When Mr. Wade came back from America he was sent to Tavoy 
to join Mr. Mason, and his special work was the preparation of Karen 
literature. 

In 1836 Dr. Howard Malcom was sent by the American Baptist 
Board of Missions to visit the mission stations in Burma and other 
countries, and he wrote an account of his visit to Tavoy. 

The missionaries whom Dr. Malcom met at Tavoy were Mr. and 
Mrs. Wade and Mr. and Mrs. Mason. During the dry season they 
were mostly on tour in the district, visiting Karen villages; in the rainy 
season they stayed in Tavoy studying the Karen language and preparing 
Karen books. Dr. Malcom wrote that Mr. Wade's system of Karen 
spelling was so clear and easy to learn that pupils were able to read 
fluently in a few weeks. 

About two hundred and fifty Karens in Tavoy district had already 
learned to read, but as yet there was so little for them to read. 
Mrs. Judson’s catechism had been printed in Karen, and two other 
tracts, but other books which had been translated were still only in 
manuscript. These included a Hymnal with one hundred and twenty 
hymns, and a translation of St. Matthew's Gospel. 

Dr. Malcom’s visit must have given great encouragement to the 
missionaries. He must have written enthusiastic accounts of the work 
in his reports to America, for in 1837 five new printing machines were 
sent out. 

Most of them went to Moulmein, the headquarters of the Mission, 
but the work among the Karens at Tavoy and Mergui was growing 
so rapidly, and the need for Karen books was so great, that one of the 
printing machines was sent to Tavoy. The Rev. Cephas Bennett was 
transferred from Moulmein to operate the Tavoy press, and for over 
fifteen years Mr. Bennett continued at this work, printing a wide range 
of literature in Karen. 

Mr. Mason seems to have been wondering if it would not have 
been better to use the English alphabet for writing the Karen language, 
for he wrote to consult Dr. Judson about it. Judson replied in May 1840 
giving his opinion that the English alphabet would not be suitable for 
Karen writing, and in any case he thought it too late to make such 
a change at that stage. 

Literature in Karen was growing in volume, and in November 1841 
the famous Karen magazine The Morning Star was first printed. 

Mr. Mason continued his translating of the New Testament, always 
with the faithful Saw Kwala by his side. When Mr. Mason was at a 
loss for a word, or did not understand an idiom, it was Saw Kwala 
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whom he consulted. And when the rough translation was made, it was 
Saw Kwala who copied it out neatly. 

Although most of the work of translating the Sgaw Karen New 
Testament was done by Mr. Mason, other missionaries had a share 
in it. Mr. Wade translated the Epistles to the Corinthians and Mr. 
Abbott translated the Epistles to Timothy; while Hebrews, Peter, Jude, 
2 John and 3 John were translated by Rev. J. H. Vinton. 

The manuscript translations were sent round to the other Karen 
workers to get their suggestions. So, gradually, the work progressed 
and by 1843 the New Testament was finished. It was printed that year 
in an edition of 2,000 copies, at the Mission press in Tavoy, and the 
Bible Society in America made a grant towards the cost. 

Mr. Mason was very thorough and careful in all his work, and 
surprisingly up-to-date in his ideas about Bible translation. He says, for 
example, that there are many passages in the Bible, especially in the Old 
Testament, where the meaning is ambiguous. The translator, says Mr. 
Mason, must not interpret, by choosing one of two possible meanings. 
He must translate, and retain in his translation if possible the same 
ambiguity which is in the original Hebrew or Greek. 

Mr. Mason spent much time in studying the names of animals, plants, 
birds, etc. so that he could translate the Bible names for them correctly. 
His studies were so thorough that he wrote a book of nine hundred 
pages, listing the animals, insects, plants and birds of Burma. 

In the introduction to this book he says that the Bible contains over 
seven hundred such names, and unless they can be translated correctly 
much of the meaning is lost. Jesus in His parables continually draws 
from nature; but if His hearers had not known the names of the plants 
or animals which He mentioned, they could not have understood the 
parables fully. 

In languages where there are dictionaries, the translator can find 
there the names he wants. But Mason had no dictionary and he had 
to find all these words out for himself. 

He writes: ‘To this toil the translator of the Scriptures must address 
himself, for it is not optional with him, but is a part of his professional 
duty to render, if possible, every word of the original by its corres- 
ponding word in the vernacular, and he is so far wanting in the trust 
committed to him by the Churches or Societies whose ambassador he is, 
if he shrinks from any study requisite to qualify him for the accurate 
performance of his work”. 

Such was the high standard that Mr. Mason set for himself. Even 
when weary after a day's travel he missed no opportunity of learning. 
Whilst his Karen helpers were seeking firewood or catching fish for 
supper, he would be studying the flowers that grew near by, or the 
fish that were caught, or an insect, bird or snake that he happened 
to find. 

The years from 1848 to 1853 were busy years for the Tavoy Press. 
As books of the Old Testament were translated, some of them were 
printed separately. One thousand copies of Genesis in Sgaw Karen were 
printed at Tavoy in 1848, and in 1849 an edition of the Psalms appeared, 
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printed, for some reason, not at Tavoy but at Moulmein. In 1850 the 
great Karen Thesaurus was finished, and the long list of books printed in 
Karen now included also Hymnbooks, catechisms, Bible Commentaries, 
Grammars, and books on mathematics and astronomy. 

Dr. Mason completed the translation of the Bible in September 1853. 
For the previous six years it had absorbed his whole time and strength. 
“It has been”, he writes, “the first thing in the morning, my constant 
companion during the day, and the last thing at night’. He refused all 
invitations to social functions and even visiting, that he might complete 
this work before his health, which was poor, should fail. 

The Holy Bible in Sgaw Karen was printed in 1853 in an edition of 
2,000 copies at Tavoy. So well did Dr. Mason do his work that his 
translation has been used, with scarcely any alteration, for one hundred 
years. Dr. Mason paid tribute to Mr. Bennett, the printer, for his share 
in the work: “For the neat type, the compact form of the volume, and 
the consequent reduction of expense, the churches are indebted to the 
persevering efforts of Mr. Bennett, under whose superintendence the 
punches were cut, and by whom the matrices were justified for the types 
while on his visit to America, and the fonts of type cast since his return 
to India. The work is out of the press, too, a year sooner than it would 
otherwise have been, through his special exertions. He printed the 
Burman New Testament; he has lived to print the first Karen”. 

The printing of the Bible in Sgaw Karen completed a chapter in 
the history of the Mission at Tavoy. Within a few months the Tavoy 
Mission Press was closed, the printing machine was sent to Moulmein, 
and the missionaries Mason, Bennett and Brayton were transferred to 
other stations. 

A chapter had ended. The great task of translating was completed. 
But now the missionaries went out to wider fields, preaching the message 
of the Bible where it had never before been heard. A new chapter 
had begun. 


The Bible in Bahasa Indonesia ' 


A report on a preliminary enquiry to establish the principles of procedure 
]. L. Swellengrebel 


(Until the early 1930's the lingua franca of the Netherlands East 
Indies was Malay and four versions of the Scriptures, associated with 
the names of Leydekker, Klinkert, Shellabear and Bode were in circulation. 
Just before the war an attempt was made to form a Union Version, but 
it soon became apparent that Bahasa Indonesia had moved away from 
Malay and must now be treated as a language in its own right.) 


In the discussion with the Board of the Netherlands Bible Society on 
the translation of the Bible in Bahasa Indonesia, it was mentioned that 
it was desirable that the prospective translators should try, by means 


1 The standard language of Indonesia, going back to, but differing increasingly from 
Malay. 
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of an inquiry, to form a clear conception of the wishes and opinions of 
Indonesian churches on this subject. At the conference of Bible translators 
in Djakarta, in May 1952, this desirability was once more emphasized, 
and the method of procedure of the inquiry was discussed with some of 
those present, among others, with Dr. Nida. It was his suggestion, in 
the first place, that selections from the New Testament as well as the 
Old Testament should be sent round, for in his experience, as most 
people are more familiar with the New Testament, comments and 
criticisms on this are more readily forthcoming from all sections of the 
community. 

In July, the papers for the inquiry were prepared, and a letter was 
drawn up, stating the plans and procedures for the translation of the 
Bible into Bahasa Indonesia. Attention was drawn to the fact that this 
work could never be carried out properly without the co-operation of 
the churches. As the first step in this co-operation, they were requested 
to read through the whole, or a part of the selection sent to them, to 
make known their objections to the Bode? translation, and, if 
possible, make suggestions for improvement. 

November Ist, 1952 was given as the closing date. That would give 
the translators the opportunity to spend the last two months of 1952 
working out the material thus obtained. At the beginning of October 
there had been very few reactions. A reminder about the request had 
unexpected results: towards the end of October many answers came in, 
and some continued to trickle in during November. 


1. Method followed in the inquiry 


From Bode’s draft of the Old Testament some fourteen chapters were 
sent round, from Genesis (4), Exodus (6), Numbers (3) and Judges (1). 
This comparatively large number was chosen so that comments and 
criticisms would be made on many and varied sections of the Old 
Testament. In order, however, not to make the extent of the inquiry too 
great, the whole was divided into three sections. Seen in retrospect, this 
was not a good method: in this way the contributions are too ‘dispersed’, 
and as a result there are sometimes chapters which have only been 
dealt with by a few, whereas it is of exceptional value when one chapter 
has been scrutinised by many co-operators. Fortunately, such a division 
into three sections was not applied to the Psalms (Psalm 24, 42, 84, 100, 
121) and the New Testament (selections from Matthew 17, 22; Luke 
2, 6, 22; John 3, 10, 14; Romans 8; 1 Corinthians 13, 15; Philippians 2; 
Hebrews 13). Of these, therefore, all co-operators received the same 
selection, which reduced the ‘dispersion’ to a minimum. 

Each consignment contained about one hundred and fifteen verses 
of the Old Testament (excluding Psalms), forty-eight verses of the 
Psalms, and one hundred and forty-nine verses of the New Testament. The 
copies were sent to seventy-five Indonesian private persons, nine Dutch 


2Rev. W. A. Bode translated the New Testament into the Indonesian language. It 
was published in 1938. He began work on the Old Testament, but lost his life during 
the war. A draft translation of some Old Testament books was saved by Mrs. Bode. 
The Psalms were published in 1947. 
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private persons, nine theological schools, seven synods, and the Council 
of Indonesian churches; a total of one hundred and two addresses. 
The group of private Indonesians was differentiated, as far as possible, 
according to district, occupation, linguistic background, and/or training. 


2. Participation 


Answers were received from: 

Twenty-eight private Indonesians. Among these was a group of nine 
persons in Ambon (from teaching and Church circles), who collectively 
sent in one answer: a draft of a new translation of Genesis 1. Among 
the remaining contributors there were nine connected with the church; 
the rest were from the teaching profession. Among this last group there 
were four who could be regarded as decidedly modern. 

Five private Dutchmen, of whom three were from church and 
missionary circles, two philologists attached to the University of 
Indonesia. 

Two theological schools, namely the Theological College in Djakarta 
and the Secondary Theological School in Macassar. From the first 
school, four groups, each consisting of three or four students, contributed 
towards the inquiry. From the second, five students. 

A total of fifty-one answers was therefore received. 

On the negative side we must say, in this connection, that the 
number of those from whom nothing at all was heard was relatively 
greater in the busy and tense city of Djakarta than elsewhere. 


3. Thoroughness of study 


The contributions naturally varied greatly in extent and thorough- 
ness. In the circular there had been an emphatic request to do thoroughly 
one section, however small, rather than to do the whole superficially 
or not at all. 

The smallest achievement came from one contributor who, after 
receiving the reminder in the beginning of October, hastened to send 
back the papers by air-mail...... without one comment or criticism. The 
largest was supplied by a teacher in Timor-Kupang, who worked through 
all the papers and made suggestions for improving some two hundred 
and twenty of the more than three hundred verses. 

The following will give some idea of the extent of the work of the 
remaining contributors—with the exception of a few contributions which 
are difficult to classify: 


(1) 7 contributors dealt with more than 34 of the papers received. 


Th - a ma » from 3773 ae ° . 
‘ ” ” ” 4-7/2 +» »» »» - 
(IV) 153 m » less than \X% ,, 


Comments were made as follows: 


Group I : by 2 contributors on more than 60 % of the verses dealt with. 
» 2 , less ,, 30%,, 


3 Including the Ambon group consisting of nine people. See paragraph 2. 
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Group II : by 3 contributors on more than 50 % of the verses dealt with. 
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Only a few, therefore, were able to deal thoroughly with the whole. 
Shortage of time caused some to do superficial work on a large section. 
Fortunately there was also a relatively large group that tried its strength 
on a thorough treatment of a small section. For the inquiry such con- 
tributions especially are of great value, because only those chapters 
which have been thoroughly dealt with by different contributors yield 
material from which one dares to draw conclusions. 

Dr. Nida’s experience was not borne out: more work was done on 
the Old Testament pieces than on those from the New Testament. 
Perhaps this can be explained by the circumstance that latterly interest 
here has been more specially directed on the revision of the Old 
Testament. 


4. Results 


a) Only a few have given a general opinion on the selections sent round. 
One contributor pointed out that Bode’s translation was a great 
improvement in clarity on that of Klinkert. One contributor typified the 
style as old-fashioned Malay, in the manner of the old hikayats.4 By 
way of consolation, she added to her opinion, ‘But that is not so bad, 
because the new translation of the Koran also keeps to that style’’! 
Perhaps one may also formulate a negative general opinion: none of 
the contributors has pleaded that Klinkert’s translation of the Old 
Testament, or Bode’s of the New Testament should be maintained. As 
regards the first, that is in complete agreement with what was expected. 
But that, even from more conservative linguistic circles there should 
come no request to leave the Bode translation unaltered for the time being, 
was certainly not a priori self-evident. 
b) Some thirty remarks of a general nature have been made. Generally 
speaking, these did not open out any new points of view; they were, 
however, a welcome confirmation of existing surmises. A few of these 
remarks concerned words and expressions which repeatedly occur on 
almost every page of the Bible. For instance, akan as introduction of 
an object, very often used by Klinkert, less frequently even by Bode, 
but nowadays generally considered unacceptable. Or the word maka, 
which Klinkert and Bode used very frequently—and could, moreover, 
perfectly well use in their time, although Bode, even in his time, was 
somewhat too lavish with them—as translation of the Hebrew wa, Greek 
kai. This use of the word is now very generally rejected. In many cases 


4 Malay ‘stories and legends. 
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this means not only leaving out maka, but as a rule it also influences the 
syntax. In Genesis 1 alone, a superficial count produced more than twenty 
cases in which different contributors had suggested another sentence- 
construction in their efforts to do away with maka. 

With regard to idiom, objection was made, among other things, to 

the expression mengangkat mata, an attempt at a literal translation of 
‘raise/lift up one’s eyes’, which indeed must be regarded as incorrect. 
It is difficult to reproduce this expression adequately. As far as I can 
see at present, the reproduction must be slightly varied in different 
contexts. Yet another alteration, therefore, which often cannot be con- 
fined to a simple exchange of words. One more example: for ‘rule over’, 
berkuasa atas and menguasai, ‘have or exercise power or authority over’, 
is now generally chosen in preference to Bode’s memerintahkan, ‘order, 
command’. 
c) In the passages dealt with, many comments and criticisms were made 
on all sorts of details, and these must be looked upon as indications of 
idiomatic mistakes, that is, expressions which in the present-day 
Indonesian language are felt to be wrong, or very undesirable—which, 
of course, does not necessarily mean that they were so in the time when 
Bode made his translation. 

In all there were some three hundred and eighty of these idiomatic 
mistakes indicated, i.e. on an average two in every three verses. When, 
in addition to these we count the comments of which we were not quite 
sure, but which were certainly worthy of consideration, we come to a 
total of more than seven hundred, i.e. about four to every three verses. For 
six of the chapters that were dealt with most intensively the numbers 
are respectively: 


Genesis 1 31 verses 18 revisers: 38 and 34 
Genesis 3 24 verses 8, : 19 and 26 
Genesis 18 31 verses 10 ,, : 41 and 35 
Exodus 19, 20 42 verses mi. : 48 and 26 
Luke 22 17 verses 8, : 10 and 7 
John 3, 10, 14 30 verses 6 ,  : 25 and 18 


Generally speaking, the number of comments concerning syntax and 

style is much greater than that on idiom. In Chapter 1 of Genesis, for 
instance, the proportion was about 3-1. Once more in this inquiry, 
therefore, the general experience was re-affirmed that style and syntax 
are the most vulnerable parts of translation. 
d) The contents of the comments and criticisms mentioned under c) 
are the most instructive part of the contributions and cause the most 
work. As a result, our insight into various linguistic details has been 
sharpened. In this report we must naturally confine ourselves to a few 
general features of the subject. 

Examples of the rapid development of the language are plentiful. 
For ‘inform’, for instance, the older Malay made use of a compound, 
literally ‘to make known’; the construction was such that the typical 
characteristics of the parts of the compound remained distinguishable. 
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Bode still used this construction, which in his time was quite correct. 
Nowadays people generally look upon this compound verb as an ordinary 
single word. (Cf. e.g. English ‘grown out of’ and ‘outgrown’). Also 
noticeable is the change in the use of prepositions. In this connection, the 
use of Hollandisms, among other things, can be noted. The old ‘separate 
A with B’ if often replaced by ‘separate A from B’. In an examination of 
five chapters I made some thirty notes on this subject. Here again, there- 
fore, we come across a phenomenon which can necessitate much alteration 
of details. 

In some cases a word has become discredited through political devel- 
opments and sentiments. Bode could still use without hesitation the word 
djadjahan for ‘district, part of the realm’. However, this is closely 
connected with the term for ‘colonialism’ (pendjadjahan), and must, 
therefore, under the present circumstances, disappear from the Bible 
translations. ~ Bode could, with an easy mind, write bersiap for ‘prepare 
oneself, put all sorts of things in order’. In recent years this word has 
acquired a very special and militant sound, ‘attention’, as a warning 
shout in surprise attacks, and as a call to arms. 

The older translations have sometimes used Hebraisms, which on 
further consideration, are too much at variance with the idiom to be 
useable. One of these has already been mentioned under b). Generally 
speaking, we can say that, especially among the Church contributors there 
is a strong tendency to go a long way in this Hebraizing. But just for this 
reason we should let the objections which are made in this connection 
weigh heavily. 

A linguistic peculiarity of theological calibre is the rendering of ‘us’ 
in Genesis 1 : 26. This text, ticklish in itself, becomes even more ticklish 
in many Indonesian languages, because one must choose between the 
inclusive or the exclusive pronoun (kita or kami). Klinkert used here 
kita, Bode kami (in 3 : 22 also, but not in 11 : 7). Some contributors want 
to return to Klinkert’s translation. For kami postulates the existence of 
still other people outside the group indicated by kami. Here we have a 
good illustration of the fact that translation can set us questions which 
cannot be answered by the letter of the original text. The choice between 
the two pronouns is very difficult, through the unusualness of the text, 
the consequences which a choice—whatever it be—brings with it, and 
the uncertainty of the idiom in regard to a few shades of meaning of 
the words concerned. As far as we can see at present, kita is actually 
the more correct here. 


5. Limitations 


In working out the material, it was very noticeable that a comment, 
defendable in every respect, or even self-evident, was often only made 
by very few contributors, while the rest remained silent, thereby giving 
the impression that they were in agreement with the Bode translation. 
One or two circumstances may be mentioned as the cause of this fact. 
In the first place, the uncertainty concerning present-day usage gives 
rise to much divergence of opinion as to what is and is not good 
Indonesian. One person is then soon inclined to consider that a form, 
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construction or term used by Bode, but now obsolete or becoming obsolete, 
can just pass muster; the other is immediately ready with red pencil 
and comment. Further, the inclination to accept a great deal is streng- 
thened by the method of an inquiry. People are faced with selections 
from a translation which has been thoroughly dealt with by a translator 
whose work rightly had, and still has, authority. Many a contributor 
only makes alterations in such papers in those cases where he is very 
sure of his ground; or he only pays attention to a few pet subjects; or 
he studies chiefly a few well-known or favourite texts. Here one should 
also realise that nothing is more difficult than improving the language 
and style of someone else. It generally varies between all or nothing. 
And this can often be seen in the contributions: a whole series of verses 
in which no, or only a few odd comments are made, will suddenly be 
followed by a couple of verses in which almost everything has been 
turned upside down. 

Because of this ‘psychology of the inquiry’ one should undoubtedly 
attach more value to a suggested alteration than to a silence which would 
seem to indicate agreement. It is for this reason that, while going through 
the material we have even attached value to suggestions for improvement 
sent in by no more than two or three contributors, even if they were 
counterbalanced by as many, or more, who made no comment. As a 
minimum we took two contributors; comments from only one person were 
ignored, or placed in the category ‘worthy of consideration’. 

We must admit that in this way the subjective element in the inter- 
pretation of the facts becomes greater. The procedure here indicated is, 
however, the inevitable consequence of the nature of the material. A 
certain counterpoise is to be found in the fact that all sorts of details 
mentioned only by a few were often supported by other facts, also 
mentioned by only two or three people, which belong to the same category 
of linguistic phenomena. This is, for instance, the case in what was said 
above (4d) about the prepositions, or by the comments made by some 
ten contributors on the use of the personal pronoun (2nd person singular) 
for God. Although remarks were made about this in comparatively few 
places there was, nevertheless, a certain tendency to be observed when 
combining the facts. 

In view of the preceding remarks on the ‘psychology of the inquiry’ 
we must also consider the fact that even in chapters dealt with by a 
comparatively large number of contributors there are sometimes striking 
mistakes which have been observed by no-one. One example: in Genesis 
18 : 19 ‘his household after him’ has been translated by Bode as isi 
rumahnja jang kemudian dari padanija, literally ‘the contents of his house 
(an expression for family and servants or other sojourners) which is after 
him’. It is not very probable that an ordinary reader will realise from this 
expression what the Hebrew really means—and that is perhaps at the 
same time the reason for the silence of the contributors! It is not clear 
why Bode here tried to stick to the word ‘house’ in the translation, as in 
similar cases in the New Testament he generally makes use of the word 
keturunan = ‘descent, descendant’, which would have been a much 
better solution in Genesis 18. 
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The Danger of Overtranslation 
Henry ]. Cadbury 


(Reproduced with acknowledgments to The Expository Times and by 
courtesy of the contributor.) 


With all their efforts to achieve accuracy in rendering the original 
Bible text into exact equivalents there is a danger that scholars will 
fall into the error of ‘overtranslating’, that is, of finding distinctions 
in the original, or emphases, which really are not there. Such over- 
translation is mistranslation. The correction of this kind of fault can 
come from studying the Bible itself. 

Such at least is one lesson to be drawn from a pamphlet, The 
Language of the New Testament, by C. F. D. Moule.1 It is the 
Inaugural Lecture on the occasion of the author's installation as Lady 
Margaret's Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and 
is a plea for the study of the New Testament language not by more 
use of outside sources but by “further enquiry into the idiom and 
construction of the New Testament writings themselves”. I may say 
in passing that as Professor of Divinity in the newer Cambridge I 
am heartened that in the corresponding Chair in old Cambridge is now 
a spokesman for the less subjective and less spectacular tasks of Biblical 
study which one associates with grammar and lexicography. 

Professor Moule illustrates the fruitfulness of this approach by a 
few examples. 2 In the New Testament the article is omitted with definite 
predicate nouns without any difference of meaning when the nouns 
precede the verb. The presence or absence of the article with important 
nouns is often due to sheer idiom not corresponding to English usage. 
The article in such phrases as ‘God the Father’ occurs in the nominative 
case, but not otherwise. The composite or general relative pronoun déouc¢ 
is used almost exclusively in the nominative, and apparently with the 
same force as the simple relative which it so largely replaces in that 
case, especially in Luke-Acts, Paul and Hebrews. It is idiom, not 
difference of meaning, which determines in the Gospel of John the 
variation of words, like the two words for ‘send’, for ‘ask’, and even 
for ‘love’; for example, the “disciple whom Jesus loved” in 13: 23 and 
20:2 and the juxtaposition in Paul of the two synonyms for ‘new’. 
I may add that also in Paul derivatives of the Greek words for ‘form’ 
(two words) and ‘image’ tend to occur in juxtaposition 3, and that in 
relative clauses in the New Testament the use of xai seems often to be 
completely colourless 4. In the R.S.V. such cases are often translated 
without the meticulous inclusion of ‘also’. 

Professor Moule does not himself make the point, but the bearing 
of such examples on the need for self restraint by translators is quite 


1 Cambridge University Press (1952). 

2 Loc. cit. 12-22. 

3Romans 8:29, 12:2, 2 Corinthians 3: 18, Philippians 2 : 6-7, 3: 21. 

* Munera Studiosa, edited by M. H. Shepherd and S. E. Johnston (1946), 41-47. 
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evident. Otherwise they will be found overtranslating, especially in 
situations where the modern language has the variety of idiom which 
the Greek if taken literally would seem to have. It is often only because 
English does not have convenient equivalents, such as two verbs for 
love throughout John (as in John 21 it has two words for ‘sheep’ and 
‘tend’), or an aorist tense, that unmeaning variations or habits in the 
original Greek have not been more often copied in our translations, 
But in other languages which seem to have equivalents there may be a 
temptation to do so. We are quite used to what we call irregular verbs 
in Greek. They are really collections of defective verbs, and we rightly 
translate the several parts as complete synonyms, though the present 
is one word, the future another, and the aorist a third. If the Gospel 
of John treats 2éunw and dzooréidw as interchangeable, using the 
former in the present and future tenses and in the aorist active participle 
and the latter in the aorist and perfect active indicative and in the perfect 
passive participle, these two words have become for that writer a special 
irregular verb of his own. Other writers exhibit peculiar variations 
in case. As the forms Ze’c and Aids for the Greek god serve to sup- 
plement each other, the latter in the oblique cases, so by Paul ‘Christ 
Jesus’ seems to be used generally in the genitive and dative, ‘Jesus Christ’ 
in the nominative and accusative 5. The Book of Revelation also has 
some idiosyncrasies about cases with prepositions and about tenses of 
certain verbs which express no corresponding variation in thought. 

If good workmanship requires of the translator that he ‘rightly 
divide’’ between variations of meaning that accompany variations of 
words, of forms or of syntax, it also requires of him not to try to indicate 
variations which are meaningless in the original. Otherwise like Aquila 
of old he will fall into the peril of overtranslating. 


5 Journal of Biblical Literature, Ixv. (1946), 383. 


The Supreme Miracle 


Behind the printed page of the Bible on which we read what claims 
to be a word of God there is a long line of human traditions. There is 
the compositor who set up the type, the scholar who translated the word 
from its original language, the ancient scribe who first wrote down the 
Hebrew or Greek word, the men and women who spoke to one another 
of their direct experience of God, the mighty acts which revealed Him. 
The sheer mechanism of that long history is as wonderful as wireless, and 
quite as fascinating. But the supreme miracle of all is not in the invention 
of printing, or the achievements of scholarship, or the recording of 
ancient history. It lies in the spiritual fact that God's Spirit does touch 
man’s, whether in the experiences of ancient days, or through the record 
of those experiences which we call the Bible, and which can still be to 
us the living word of the living God. 

Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson. 
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Questions and Answers 


(The following questions were submitted by the Hausa Bible Revision 
Committee working in Kano, Nigeria.) 
Question: 

1 John 3 : 19-20 — “God is greater than our heart, and knoweth 
all things”. 

“The ancients regarded these words as intensifying if our heart 
condemn us’. Others (Luther, Bengel, etc.) as consolatory, and as 
softening our self condemnation by the comforting thought of God's 
greatness and infinite mercy. But the context is: by the presence of 
genuine love we shall know that we are of the truth, and shall persuade 
our hearts in God's presence. Then this ‘persuading our hearts’ is enlarged 
upon. If our heart condemn us, what does it import? If our heart acquit 
us, what? If the consolatory view of verse 20 is taken, then the general 
result of verses 20 and 21 will be: whether our heart condemn us or not, 
we have comfort and assurance; and then what would be the import 
of ‘assure our hearts’ at all? Therefore the following rendering: 


“Because if our heart condemn us, it is because (our self condemn- 
ation is founded on the fact that) God is greater than our heart and 
knoweth all things” (italicised portion only in the text). 

ie. the condemning testimony of our conscience is not alone, but is a 
token of One sitting above our conscience and greater than our conscience. 
If it condemn us, how much more He? Knox has, “it is because God 
is above conscience’’. 


Answer: 

On this passage, I cannot do better than quote Dr. C. H. Dodd 
in extenso. The quotation is from his commentary in the Moffatt series 
on the Johannine Epistles: 


“Verses 19-20 are obscure and constitute a notorious crux inter- 
pretum. The varieties of reading offered by some later manuscripts seem 
to show that the difficulties which we feel were felt also in ancient times, 
and led to attempts to improve the text. The best manuscripts are to be 
followed, but they leave us in doubt about the punctuation and connection 
of clauses, about the construction of certain Greek particles, 1 and about 
the sense in which the word here translated ‘reassure’ is to be understood. 


1The particle drt occurs twice. At its second occurrence it is clearly the conjunction 
meaning ‘that’ or ‘because’. At its first occurrence it might be taken in the same way, 
with the following @ay as the hypothetical conjunction ‘if’. In this case the second 6te 
is redundant, resuming the first, a slight irregularity which is not without parallel. 
But it is also possible that the first Sze is intended for the indefinite relative, ‘what- 
ever’, £4y for the untranslatable particle dy. This latter alternative is assumed in the 
Moffatt translation (‘whenever being a legitimate and necessary paraphrase for a 
construction which cannot be translated directly). It has the advantage of avoiding any 
grammatical irregularity, though there is an undoubted clumsiness. The former alter- 
native is perhaps simpler, and more in accord with the writer's general usage of these 
particles. It is impossible to decide between the alternatives on their merits. Either 
may be adopted as the general run of the passage seems to demand. 
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To start with the last of these, the Greek verb peithein has three main 
uses: (i) to persuade someone to do something; (ii) to convince someone 
that such and such a thing is true; (iii) absolutely to win a person over 
by persuasion, to ‘talk him over’, as we say. The first sense is clearly 
not in place here. The second is possible, and we should look for a 
‘that’ clause to follow. The third is also possible if we give to the verb 
the meaning, ‘reassure’ (as Moffatt does); a quite possible extension 
of meaning, though one for which it is difficult to find an exact parallel. 

Then there is the question of the connection of clauses; and first we 
must ask how the opening clause of verse 19 is to be related to the 
context. It runs, literally, ‘By this we shall know that we are of the 
truth’. The form of expression is characteristic of this writer; cf. 2 : 3, 
5-6; 3: 10, 16, 24; 4 : 2, 9, 10. Of these the closest in form to our 
present passage are 2 : 3; 2 : 5-6; and 3 : 24. In each case the writer 
takes a proposition which might be regarded as disputable, or at least 
as lying beyond our certain knowledge, and then asserts that it is known 
to be true upon the ground of some fact attested by experience or 
observation. Thus (to give a literal rendering): ‘By this we know that 
we know Him—if we keep His commandments’; ‘By this we know that 
we are in Him—he who says he is in Him must walk as He walked’; ‘By 
this we know that He remains in us—from the Spirit He has given us’. 
The keeping of the commandments, the imitation of Christ, and the 
possession of the Spirit are matters of experience, and they are the 
grounds of our knowledge of further truths. In each case the words ‘by 
this’ refer to what follows. 

If we are to be guided by this clue, the passage might be construed 
as follows: (A) ‘By this we shall know that we are of the truth, and 
shall convince ourselves (of it) in His presence—namely, by the fact that, 
(even) if our heart condemns us, God is greater than our heart, and 
knows all’. The clause ‘we shall convince ourselves’ is an expansion 
of the idea ‘we shall know’, and the (second) ‘that’ clause refers back 
to the words ‘by this’. The argument would then be something like this: 
The Christian believes himself to be living within the sphere of ‘the 
truth’. This belief may be challenged, either from without or, more 
seriously, by doubts within the heart, since conscience may make us 
uneasy. How shall we deal with such doubts? We can only fall back 
upon the undoubted fact that God knows us far better than we know 
ourselves, and leave it to Him. A man’s own heart (or ‘consciousness ) 
is not after all the final judge: God knows all. We might compare what 
Paul says in 1 Corinthians 4 : 4-5: “Although I am not conscious of 
having anything against me, that does not clear me...... The hour of 
reckoning has still to come, when the Lord will come to bring dark 
secrets to the light”; or, again, we might recall his repeated insistence 
that whether or not we know God, He knows us (1 Corinthians 8 : 2-3; 
13 : 12; Galatians 4 : 9). If we adopt this exegesis, we must suppose 
that the writer, having set out to show that it is possible to ‘be sure 
that we belong to the truth’, draws back, lest he should seem to attribute 
infallibility to any human judgment. We can be sure of it only in the 
sense that we can be sure of God. But if this be his meaning, he has 
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expressed himself obscurely, and the transition of thought is extremely 
abrupt. 

It seems better therefore to suppose that in this case, contrary to his 
usual practice, the writer intends the words ‘by this’ to refer back to 
the foregoing verses. There is a parallel in 4 : 6. He has there been 
considering how to distinguish true inspiration from false, and he sums 
up in conclusion, ‘From this we know the spirit of truth and the spirit 
of error’ (namely, by the tests just applied). Upon this analogy we 
might in the present passage understand the first clause of verse 19 to 
mean, ‘By this (namely, by loving in deed and in truth) we shall know 
that we belong to the truth’; that is to say, an attitude of genuine charity 
towards our brothers, such as has just been described, is something 
concrete and recognizable in experience, and from it we may conclude 
that ‘we belong to the truth’. This gives a clear sense, and it is one 
which is in harmony with judgments expressed in other places of the 
epistle. We know that we know God, if we keep His commandments 
(2 : 3); we know that we are in Christ, if we imitate His conduct 
(2 : 5-6); the children of God are recognized by love to the brethren 
(3 : 10); we know that we have crossed from death to life because we 
love our brothers (3 : 14). And so here: we know that we belong to 
the truth because our love is in deed and not in word alone. There can 
be little doubt that this is the meaning intended, and it is represented 
by the Moffatt translation. 

The following clauses do not merely carry on the thought of 19a, 
but add something fresh to it. But in what sense? A respectable exegetical 
tradition, going back to the Greek Fathers, interprets these clauses as 
a warning: if our own consciences condemn us, much more will the 
Omniscient, to whom all our faults lie open, condemn us. The conjunction 
‘and’ must then be understood in a virtually adversative sense, almost 
as if it were ‘but’ (parallels for this are not wanting). We should then 
understand the passage as follows: (B) ‘By what I have said we may 
be sure that we belong to the truth. Nevertheless, we shall do well to 
convince ourselves 2 in His presence; that, if our own heart condemns us, 
God is greater than our heart, and knows all’. It is a warning against 
the complacency that may attend upon ‘Christian assurance’ (as the 
history of various movements in the Church can attest). The writer has 
been urging the necessity of absolute sincerity; he now backs up his 
plea by reminding his readers that they live in the sight of God, the 
Searcher of hearts. Such a warning would be in harmony with the severity 
of tone which makes itself heard in verses 3-8, 12, 15, 17. The demands 
here made for absolute purity and absolute sincerity in love might well 
arouse searchings of heart, and these searchings would gain penetration 
from the recollection that they can never exhaust the possibilities of evil 
in the human heart, evil which may elude our scrutiny, but cannot elude 
God’s. The readers must not be allowed to come too readily to the 
conclusion that they love in deed and in truth, or that in other respects 
they are qualified to enjoy the assurance of ‘belonging to the truth’. 


*If the passage is so construed, it would be easier to read, with some inferior manus- 
cripts, the subjunctive, ‘let us convince’, rather than the indicative of the best manuscripts. 
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But in spite of the recurrent note of severity, it does not seem to 
be the intention of the passage as a whole to awaken a sense of sin which 
would amount almost to self-despair. Its main purport is that which is 
expressed in the words “We are children of God; we know that we 
have crossed from death to life because we love the brotherhood”. That 
is to say, the writer seems to assume that his readers are entitled to 
‘be sure’ that they ‘belong to the truth’, because (unlike the false teachers) 
they have a sincere love for the brotherhood. They are not indeed perfect. 
“If we say, ‘We are not guilty’ (he reminded them in 1 : 8-9), 
“we are deceiving ourselves”. But in the same breath he reassured them, 
“if we confess our sins, He is faithful and just, He forgives our sins”, 
And so here, having contemplated the possibility that our heart may 
condemn us, he adds the reassurance that God, who is faithful and just, 
whose children we are, “knoweth our frame; He remembereth that we 
are dust’ (Psalm 103 : 14). 

The passage therefore may be understood as follows: (Cl) ‘By what 
I have said we may be sure that we belong to the truth, and reassure 
our heart in His presence, whenever our heart condemns us; because 
God is greater than our heart, and knows all’; or, alternatively (C2), 
‘By what I have said we may be sure that we belong to the truth; and 
we may convince ourselves in His presence that, (even) if our heart 
condemns us, God is greater than our heart, and knows all’. There is 
little to choose between these two renderings”. 


Question: 

St. John’s Gospel We would like your permission to translate zoe 
throughout the Gospel as ‘eternal life’ and bios as ‘life’. The Hausa 
word rai does not translate zoe. In the tentative St. John we tried just 
capitalising the word rai whenever zoe was used, but we now feel this 
is inadequate. For instance in John 1 : 4, “In Him was life’, using 
merely rai just means He was alive. We would like to put rai madauwami 
wherever the ‘life of God’ is meant and not just mere physical life. 


Answer: 

I take it that you are not referring only to St. John’s Gospel here 
as the word bios does not occur in the fourth Gospel. In Mark and Luke 
it occurs six times in all, and in the remainder of the New Testament five 
times. Its meaning is, of course, quite distinct from that of zoe. Normally 
it means ‘livelihood’ or ‘source of living’ as in Luke 15 : 12, “He divided 
unto them his bios” or Luke 21 : 4, the story of the widow, “She cast 
in all the bios that she had”. 

It is a safe generalisation that zoe, on the other hand, represents 
the peculiarly distinctive quality of life which Christ gives to men. Very 
frequently the adjective aidnios is associated with it, but it is safe to 
say that even where aidnios is not mentioned the word zoe has the quality 
of aidnios. In the light of what you say, your word rai hardly seems to 
be adequate for zoe. If rai in John 1 : 4 means simply that Jesus was 
alive, this falls very far short of the requirements of the context, for 
it is in that verse that the fourth evangelist is announcing the first 
great distinctive theme of his gospel. Unless your phrase rai madauwami 
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has an unduly artificial ring about it, I think you would do well to use it. 

There is, however, another word sometimes translated ‘life’ in the 
New Testament to which you have made no reference. It is psyche. 
In the fourth Gospel it occurs nine times and its meaning, generally, 
is equivalent of ‘life’. Its context in the English Bible makes its usage 
perfectly clear. John 10 : 11, “The good shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep”; 10 : 15, “I lay down my life for the sheep”; 12 : 25, “He 
that loveth his life shall lose it’; 15 : 13, “that a man lay down his 
life for his friend’’. I take it that this is your word rai. I would suggest, 
however, that you look at all the New Testament contexts for psyche 
very carefully as a distinction is sometimes to be drawn between the 
meaning ‘life’ and the meaning ‘soul’, e.g. Matthew 16 : 26, Mark 12 : 30, 
33, Luke 12 : 19, etc, etc. 


Question: 

St. Mark 7 : 33—What did our Lord do? Did He just spit “to show 
that the demon was coming out’ (The Bible Translator, Vol. 2, No. 3, 
page 127 suggests the Lord spat not for medicinal use of saliva as in 
8 : 23, etc.). Or did He touch the man’s tongue with the saliva—according 
to Williams, 20th Century N.T., Goodspeed, Moffatt, etc. It will be 
most interesting to know what your views are. 


Answer: 

For practical purposes you are spared any real difficulty as the 
Greek text approved by the Bible Societies, though ambiguous, is clearly 
translatable, and in such circumstances the rule is quite straightforward. 
As we have it, the Greek text reads as follows: 

“Taking the man aside privately from the crowd, He thrust His 
fingers into his ears and, having spat, He touched the man’s tongue, 
and looking up to heaven groaned and said to him, Ephphatha, which 
means, Be opened”. 

That ambiguous reading, which implies nothing as to the significance 
of ptusas, ‘having spat’, has strong textual authority. The large number 
of variants shows that from the very beginning, the text in its present 
form did not satisfy. On the whole, however, scholars are still unwilling 
to choose between the variant readings and any such choice indeed must 
be subjective. If one were pressed for a personal view, I should be inclined 
to say that 8 : 23 gives a strong lead in one direction; there is no doubt 
in that context that saliva was used medicinally. 


Question: 

Mark 9 : 49—"‘salted with fire’. 

May we translate this as in Moffatt, “consecrated by the fire of 
discipline’? The Hausa word for salt, gishiri, is not used in connection 
with sacrifice at all and to use it in any combination here would be quite 
meaningless. Maybe you have some other suggestion? 


Answer: 
You have here a real dilemma as although the text is very difficult, 
there are no grounds for saying that it is not original. The very early 
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gloss which is found in certain authoritative manuscripts reads, “and 
every sacrifice shall be salted with salt’; but this is not put forward 
as an alternative reading, rather is it to be regarded as explanatory of 
the saying, “every one shall be salted with fire’. I do not really think 
you can follow Moffatt here. Moffatt interprets, he does not translate, 
Strictly speaking, the phrase, “every one shall be salted with fire”, 
doesn't mean anything in English, yet by usage it has acquired a meaning, 
and that the right one. I think you must be committed to some sort of 
literalism here, leaving it to the teachers to clarify the point at issue. 

The difficulty may be somewhat softened by making a choice of the 
two underlying ideas in the word halisthésetai. The function of salt is (a) 
to give taste to a thing, to season it, (b) to purify. Can you say in Hausa 
either ‘Every one shall be seasoned with fire’ or ‘Every one shall be 
purified with fire’ or ‘Every one shall be tempered by fire’? Each of 
these could pass for translation, though no one contains the full content 
of the Greek word halisthésetai. 

I see you say your difficulty is that the Hausa word for ‘salt’, gishiri, 
is not used in connection with sacrifice at all. But surely gishiri has the 
same purifying, seasoning content as salt all over the world. Could you 
not bring out this particular content of the word? 


W. J. B. 
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